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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


HEROISM DEGRADED. 

Seven Years’ Campaigning in the Peninsula and the 
Netherlands, from 1808 to 1815. By Sir Richard 
D. Henegan, formerly Head of the Field-train 
Department with the Allied Armies, &c. &c. 
2 vols) H. Colburn. 

Ir may be presumed that publishers are the best 

{judges of the literary market, and what may be the 

demand it is their business to supply. Were it 

not for this notion, we should be apt to imagine 
there had been such a glut of productions of the 
resent class that there could be no call for more. 

The truth is, that after the first flush of these soldier- 
narratives, adding a something of personal adven- 
ture and individual interest to the general scenes of 
the great drama of the late war, they became same 
and fatiguing. The vanity and egotism of writers 
who figure on the page cease to supply any va- 
riety of materials, and we occasionally get rather 
sick of their successful amours among the female 
sex, their hunting or shooting exploits, their dis- 
mal bivouacs jollified by accidental provender, 
and all the other little matters pertaining to cam- 
paigning, which, at any rate, seem to be of impor- 
tance enough... to themselves. By such writings 
the illusion of the heroic is dissipated, and all the 
naked folly and detailed wickedness of war is ex- 
posed. The author of these volumes is not be- 
hind the most self-glorifying of the candidates for 
separate individual continental fame. What be- 
tween the field-train and the trains of the women, 
caissons and kissings, battering and flattering, his 
heroism is proudly displayed, and his gallantry 
made conspicuous in both services; as equally 
alert in dispensing balls for Mars, and dancing at 
balls for Venus. 

Upon looking at the pictures thus conjured up, 
feelings of different natures may be excited; and 
yet hardly one sensation of a pleasing kind. When 
we see national struggles for the greatest of all 
objects, liberty and independence, stript of their 
greatness, and made frivolous in detail, our minds 
revolt from the incongruous and disagreeable as- 
sociation. Grand and devoted deeds, which throw 
a halo even over inhuman battle-fields, or the 
more horrible assault and sack of populous cities, 
not only lose their radi » but | disgusting, 
when coupled with demi-jocular anecdotes of pil- 
fering ravages, petty butcheries, and brutish lusts. 
The peace advocates might do well with their ar- 
guments to turn men from wars, were they to leave 
the masses of its evils, so difficult for the imagina- 
tion to conceive, and address themselves to the un- 
redeemable debasement of its collateral adjuncts, 
such as are described con amore by Sir Richard 
Henegan. Cruelty united with Folly, as a Siamese 
twin, is doubly odious. 

The heads of the chapters of the Head of the 
Field-train indicate the points which have induced 
these brief reflections. 
mistaken for a French spy, and sentenced to be 
hanged” —“ horrible suspense [not hanging, for that 
Would have prevented us from having the book] 
of the author”— A romantic incident”—“ The 
old woman’s tale’—* A village féte”—‘‘ Daglish 
and the women”— Evils of war”—* French 
brutality to women”—* Atrocities”—“ A diffi- 
cult problem” —* The gallant disturbed” —“ Mas- 
sacre of French prisoners”—“ Old blue breeches” 
or Horrible spectacle’—“ A sermon encored” 
—“The author, attacked by the pestilence, is 
nursed by a beautiful Marchese’—“ An un- 
(Bularged 9.) na 

























































Ex. gr.—The author “ is: 








welcome discovery”—Elopement of Donna V a 
and Lieut W ”—~ Diminution of flirtation” 
—‘ Terrible case of amputation of both legs” 
—*An involuntary embrace’ —‘ Murder and 
suicide’ —“ War declared between the ladies 
and ‘the paymaster’—“ Capt. S——r hanged”— 
“Cock-crowing denounced, massacre of the chan- 
ticleers’-—Don José and his gutted mansion’”’— 
“ Drinking bout’—‘“ The atrocities of war’ — 
“ Trish officer and his nightcap’—* Devotion in 
death’? —“ Disadvantages of long feathers” — 
“ Donna Flora” —“ An embarrassing position” — 
** Dreadful effects of a shell’ — “ Beef-steaks and 
oyster-sauce’—‘ Mysterious noises in the night” 
—‘ The padre’s sister” —“ Horrible outrage on the 
nuns” —* The timely joke,” &c. &c. &c. &c. The 
simply placing these topics in juxtaposition may 
save us from the trouble of reviewing such a hodge- 
podge and gallimaufry of distorted and unconge- 
nial ingredients ; and, truly, we regret to witness 
the name of an honoured person to such a trashy 
and ‘rather discreditable performance, if we con- 
sider his rank and what we could desire an eminent 
British officer to appear in the eyes of the world. 
The author, however, seems to be dissatisfied with 
the amount of acknowledgment accorded to his 
military services ; and has rushed into print to make 
his higher merits known. Col. Gurwood did him 
wrong in not quoting his authority (as was done 
in the Gazette Extraordinary) for the guns, &c. 
taken at Vittoria; and the importance of the de- 
partment over which he presided is by no means 
sufficiently understood and valued : 

“ Notwithstanding (he writes) the high degree of 
military merit that must always be attached to the 
names of Robert Gardner, Webber Smith, Hugh 
Ross, Norman “Ramsey, and other officers who 
commanded as captains of artillery on the plains 
of Vittoria, it may perhaps be asked why the ar- 
tillery—valuable as were its services—should have 
been selected for special reward, where each corps 
vied with each other in conspicuous gallantry. 
None were more surprised at the circumstances 
than the fortunate officers who were so selected; 
but whatever might have been the justice or in- 
justice of thus marking out the officers of artillery 
for a special sign of approbation from the country, 
it is undeniable that the field-train should have 
been included in the grant; for the high state of 
equipment which had ‘ enabled the whole of the 
British artillery to be brought into action,’ was 
essentially contributed to by the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the department of which I was the chief 
officer. It is necessary to observe upon the unity 
that exists between a soldier and his means of war- 
fare, without the efficiency ofwhich his exertions are 
paralysed; and in that same close connexion did 
the field-train stand ‘united to the royal artillery.” 

There could be no fighting if it did not supply 
the ammunition wheresoever needed; and yet the 
troops that fire it off run away with nearly all the 
praise. No doubt it is a most essential branch, 
and we daresay was ably conducted by our author, 
and the Guelphic order with which he is decorated 
is an evidence of the fact. Wedo not know that 
it would shine less brightly, if proclaimed by the 
voice of Fame rather than by the voice of the party 
decorated; and we are sure if the lady-love stories 
had been left out, the whole would have been more 
consistent with good taste and good sense. What 
is amusing in the mess-room is but poor in print. 
Of this truism we select a proof or two, not be- 
cause they are the most palpable, but because they 








are the shortest, 


“* There was a corporal in my party of the name 
of Daglish, by birth an Irishman, and a sad wicked 
dog, though a great favourite with every one. He 
had a tarn for gallantry—guitaring, singing, and 
all the lighter accomplishments; in short, he had 
studied what the French call /’art de plaire, and 
withal had a stout heart and a stout arm in the 
hour of need. This man was constantly getting 
into some scrape, in the pursuance, not of his 
duties, but of his pleasures: and so many were 
the shots fired at him by suspicious husbands and 
jealous lovers, that it was reported by his com- 
rades, that a charmed bullet alone could put an 
end to his career. ° * 

“ Having ascertained that the boats I came to 
inspect might, at a short notice, be rendered ser- 
viceable, I gave myself up for the rest of the even- 
ing to the enjoyment of the little féte which the 
villagers were preparing for us—or rather, I should 
say, for Daglish, for he had already, @ force de coup 
d’cils, ingratiated himself with the fairer portion 
of the inhabitants. When the last rays of the set- 
ting sun had disappeared behind the mountains, 
the evening’s merriment commenced. A young 
Portuguese struck with a masterly hand the chords 
of the guitar, and to his well-marked bolero and 
fandango, the graceful couples of both sexes bent 
their forms in the passionate and graceful attitudes 
of these truly national dances. The slow and soft 
measure of the waltz succeeded in its turn; and I 
encircled in my arms the sylph-like form of Isa- 
bella, my host’s pretty daughter. The sounds 
ceased; wine went freely round, and no small de- 
gree of astonishment was excited by the copious 
libations indulged in by Daglish. At length, more 
brisk and joyous than was even his wont, he started 
on his legs, and to his own whistling performed the 
sailor’s hornpipe, with exertions and contortions 
that made the room resound with shrieks of laugh- 
ter. Some degree of order was at last restored, 
and, as at a London rout, the company gradually 
dropped off. Our friend, Daglish, also disappeared, 
and I was left alone with Isabella and her mother. 
It would have been most unnatural to have so soon 
forgotten the pretty head that had found a resting- 
place on my shoulder during the mazes of the 
waltz; and in truth, the recollection of it had 
taken from my eyes all desire to close them in sleep 
that night ; I longed to rob from it a few hours to 
add to the day, and seeing a guitar, I placed it in 
the hands of the fair Isabella, in the hope of de- 
taining her a few minutes longer in my sight. 
With an arch smile she warbled in her native 
tongue some stanzas that I have rendered imper- 
fect justice to in the following translation : 

* The night-flowers are opening 

Their charms to the breeze ; 

The moonbeams are dancing 
’Midst foliage of trees. 

*Tis the hour for the lover 
To steal the fond sigh, 

When Cynthia’s soft cover 
Whispers, ‘ No danger nigh,’” 

There are two other stanzas: and “as Isabella 
finished the last words she laid down the instru- 
ment, and kissing her hand to me with a most 
provoking expression, not altogether free from 
coquetry, tripped lightly from the room. The old 
mother then rose, and conducted me to my sleep- 
ing-chamber, where a mat was spread for my re- 
pose. I threw myself on it without undressing, 
as our departure was fixed for a very early hour on 
the following morning. Scarcely had the scene of 
the past evening begun to blend with the shadowy 
dreaminess that precedes sleep, when I was dis- 
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turbed by a tremendous uproar. I started up— 
nearer and nearer it approached. A thundering 
* God d— the villains!’ from the well-known voice 
of Daglish left me in no doubt as to the identity 
of the principal actor in the affray. I flew to my 
sword, and throwing up the window—it was not 
very high from the ground—out | jumped, to the 
no -sinall joy of Daglish, who was fighting and 
swearing in the midst of a throng of peasants 
armed with every thing they could lay hold of in 
the hurry of the moment. As soon as I appeared 
they attacked me also, and a desperate fight took 

lace between us. We wounded several of them 
in our own defence; and the rest were beginning 
to give way, when a reinforcing party came up 
with fire-arms, and sent a shot through the arm of 
poor Daglish, that stopped his hurrahs! Another 
bullet sharply grazing my side, we began to think 
that suave qui peut would be our best defence 
against such odds. Off we started as fast as our 
heels could take us to the spot where our boat lay, 
and succeeded in unmooring it, and shoving off, 
just in time to escape from our assailants. But 
our danger was not to end here. The river was 
rolling with frightful rapidity, and our boat dashed 
down the current at a rate that makes me giddy to 
think of. Suddenly we came to an eddy or whirl- 
pool, and our boat, spinning round and round, 
shot head foremost with tremendous velocity into 
the depths below. As good luck would have it, 
the long branches of the trees that skirt the banks 
of the Douro extended to a considerable distance, 
and we had also the good luck to catch hold of 
them in rising to the surface after our cold plunge. 
‘Pray, Daglish,’ said I, when we had got safe back 
to our quarters, ‘what the devil was the cause of 
all this uproar?’ ‘ Och, plase your honour,’ re- 
sponded Daglish, endeavouring to assume a modest 
look, ‘does your honour ax the rason? Why, 
*twas nothing at all at all, but a woman fell in 
love with me, and, you see, her husband didn’t like 
it.’ ” 

Here is a portrait of a minister of religion in the 
midst of one of the most afflicting of mortal visi- 
tations—the plague : 

“‘ Anxious to be at his post by the bedside of the 
dying, he was equally unanxious to make one of 
the number; and the extraordinary measures and 
precautions he took to avoid contagion caused 
many a joke among the soldiers. ‘Which way 
does the wind blow?’ were his first words on 
* entering a sick-ward, having been admonished by 
the surgeon to keep on the windward-side of the 
patient. In following this advice there was, how- 
ever, some difficulty; for as the beds of the sick 
lay in different directions, the same breeze that 
placed poor Heyward in safety on one side wafted 
the contagious air over to him from the other; 
and so there he used to twist and twirl like a 
weathercock in a hurricane, facing the four car- 
dinal points in turn, without the power of com- 
manding his own stability. No doubt his disin- 
clination to quit this world arose from the great 
enjoyment he felt in it. Nor must it be denied 
that he also contributed largely, by his agreeable 
ways, to the enjoyment of others. His bon-mots 
were always to the point; and if, as sometimes 
happened, a soldier’s toast was proposed in his 
presence, or joyous song, with less of romance 
than truth in its composition, the Doctor, as we 
used to call'him, would only say, ‘Gentlemen, I 
am more than usually deaf to-night.’ ” 

In our opinion, such a tale had been better left 
untold, even by a sufferer, who goes on to inform 
us of himself : 

“T was billeted in the Quartier Buenos Ayres, 
at the house of a young and beautiful Marchese ; 
but the fatigue of the voyage had been too much 
for my exhausted state ; and immediately on land- 
ing I suffered a relapse that placed my life in im- 
minent danger. It was some days before I re- 
covered from the delirium of this paroxysm of 
fever ; and the first object that presented itself to 
my weak and wandering senses was the Marchese 


bending over me with a tender expression of pity 
in her angel-like countenance that I can never 
forget. For weeks she was my gentle nurse; and 
when at length my natural strength of constitution 
gave hopes of returning health, she would diver- 
sify the amusements of the day until I marvelled 
to find it so soon past. Her sweet voice would 
harmonise with the soft accompaniment of the 
guitar, and deeds of valour and tales of love would, 
from her lips, waft me from the dull reality of 
existence to the sunny region of romance. One 
evening, the couch on which I still reclined was 
placed by the side of an open window leading to a 
terrace where the delicious _perfumes of the citron 
and orange-flower were fanned by the sultry breeze. 
As my fair nurse approached to place in my breast 
the rose she had just gathered, a chain she wore, to 
which a medallion was ded, b tang 
led round my arm, and fell to the ground. It 
opened in the fall, and I started at seeing the noble 
and expressive features of my friend, Colonel Don 
Antonio Xavier, who had shewn to me at Oporto 
the kindness of a brother. In one moment the 
illusion that fancy had flung around me was 
destroyed ; nor could an eternity of time have re- 
stored me to the feelings that were past—never to 
return.” 

Romancing, -however, we shall now quit, even 
though the author, describing Waterloo, quotes the 
exploded fiction about ‘‘ Up, guards, and at them !” 
as words (never spoken, be it remembered) that will 
thrill through the hearts of men long after [they ?] 
who spoke them and they who responded to them 
are passed away. Most of the military stat ts 





ground being irregular, or from the smoke ob. 
structing the sight, or from the musket being dis. 
charged at a-slight elevation, or from these three 
causes combined, it is a subject well worthy the 
attention of commanding officers of regiments.” 





THE CORNISH DIALECT. 

Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect. Collectej 
and arranged by Uncle,Jan Treenoodle, 8y, 
pp. 108.. London, J. Russell Smith, 

Uncte Jan TREENOODLE, despite his name, is py 
noodle. He has here given us.a most curious yo. 
lume ; rescued from oblivion several Cornish gems, 
diamonds ofsong,—some a first appearance in print, 
others selected; and moreover, by a well-written 
introduction and other papers, with a comprehen. 
sive glossary, proved himself, or the friend he 
speaks of, to be no mean antiquary. Ez. gr.: 

“« The first part of this little collection contains 
some specimens of the gma Cornish provincial 
dialect, which is but little known out of the county; 
and even there is gradually wearing away in the 
towns; and is scarcely to be heard in its full rich. 
ness, except in the mining districts, or in the 
parts most remote from traffic and intercoure 
with strangers. To be properly appreciated it 
should be heard, being accompanied by a peculiz 
intonation or singing accent; a species of recita. 
tive, which has rather a pleasing effect, though it 
may render the dialect less intelligible to those un. 
accustomed to it. It is quite distinct from the an. 
cient Cornish language, which was a dialect of the 
Celtic, and very similar to the Welch. This has 
been 





of the elevated commissary are of no higher au- 
thority, being generally repetitions or versions of 
the newspaper accounts of the day. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam—we close with the best example of intel- 
ligence or information we can detect in the seven 
years’ olla podrida: 

“The strength of the Anglo-Portuguese army 
brought into action at Vittoria may be stated in 
round numbers at fifty thousand infantry and 
eight thousand cavalry. The Spaniards numbered 
twenty-two thousand, and had the charge of their 
own ammunition; that of the Anglo-Portuguese 
was under the author's direction; and to those 
who have turned their thoughts to the almost in- 
credible disproportion that exists between the num- 
ber of shots fired and the casualties they occasion 
on a field of battle, this note will not be void of 
interest. At Vittoria, each infantry soldier, on 
entering the field, had sixty rounds of ball- 
cartridges in his cartouch-box for immediate use, 
making a total of three million rounds. As near 
as possible to the divisions of the army were 
brigades of small-arm ammunition to feed the ex- 
penditure; and from the commencement to the 
close of the engagement one million three hundred 
and fifty thousand rounds of ball-cartridges were 
issued by the field-train to the troops. Now, al- 
lowing one half of these to have been expended 
at the termination of the battle, there was still a 
total of three million six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand rounds fired against the enemy. The 
French lost in killed and wounded eight th d 
out of ninety thousand combatants; therefore it 
follows that only one musket-shot out of four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine took effect! and this calculation 
excludes altogether the injury inflicted on the 
enemy by ninety pieces of artillery, which, upon 
the average, fired on that day seventy-three rounds 
of shot and shell each, making a total of six thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy rounds. The 
cavalry was but slightly engaged during the day, 
but the fire of the Spaniards may be supposed to 
have been commensurate with that of the other 
combatants, as they were at times very closely en- 
gaged with the enemy. At every battle in the 

eninsula except Barossa the author remarked the 
same undue expenditure of ammunition in relation 
to the small extent of damage done; and, from 
whatever cause this immense waste of powder 








and shot may have proceeded, whether from the 


bsolete as a living language for some cen. 
turies. Andrew Borde, a physician in the time of 
Henry VIII. says: ‘ In Cornwal is two speches, 
the one is naughty Englyshe, and the other is 
Cornyshe speche. And there be many men and 
women the which cannot speake one word of Eng- 
lyshe, but all Cornyshe.’ This implies that the 
Cornish was then no longer the general language 
of the country. Carew, in his Survey, 1602, writes: 
* Most of the inhabitants can no word of Cornish, 
but very few are ignorant of the English, though 
they sometimes affect to be.’ Norden, whose Sur- 
vey of the county was written about 1584, says: 
‘ Of late the Cornishe men haue muche conformed 
themselues to the vse of the Englishe tounge, and 
their Englishe is equall to the beste, especially in 
the easterne partes; euen from Truro eastwarde it 
is in manner wholy Englishe. In the weste parte 
of the countrye, as in the hundreds of Penwith and 
Kerrier, the Cornishe tounge is moste in vse 
amongste the inhabitantes, and yet (whiche is to be 
marueyled) thowgh the husband and wife, parentes 
and children, master and seruantes, doe mutually 
comunicate in their natiue language, yet ther is 
none of them in manner but is able to conuers 
with a straunger in the Englishe tounge, vnless it 
be some obscure people that seldome conferr with 
the better sorte: but it seemeth that in few yeares 
the Cornishe language wilbe by litle and litle 
abandoned.’ Scawen, towards the latter part of 
the 17th century, states, that Mr. Francis Robinson 
of Landewednack (the parish at the Lizard), had 
recently preached a sermon in Cornish, as being 
the language best known to his auditory ; but this 
was in a remote part of the county, having little 
communication with others, and he is said to have 
been the last person who preached in Cornish; 
Scawen adds, that an old woman had died about 
two years before, at the great age of 164, who could 
scarcely speak anything but Cornish; but he says, 
that the old language was, in general, quite ex- 
tinct. Ray, in 1662, says, that Mr. Dicken Gwyn 
was considered the only person who could write in 
the Cornish language, that few of the children 
could speak it, and that it would soon be lost. 
Hals, in the beginning of last century, remarks, 
that the old Cornish tongue was retained in the 
parish of Feock till about 1640, and that Mr. 
William Jackman, the vicar, was obliged to d- 
minister the sacrament in that tongue, because the 
old people did not well understand English. 1t 
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robably ceased to be generally spoken in the 
= ocler to the time of Henry the Eighth; 
put a disquisition on this subject would scarcely. be 
in character with the slight pretensions of this 
compilation. However, in the latter half of the 
past century, Dolly Pentreath is mentioned as the 
Jast person speaking this tongue ; but as there is 
no account from any person well skilled in the 
subject, particularising her idiom, it may have 
been only a very broad provincial dialect, inter- 
mixed with much of the ancient language, which, 
with a stranger, might have passed for old Cornish. 
About the same time, or but a few years previous, 
two other old women are mentioned (Jane Cock 
and Jane Woolcock), who were conversant with 
the language. Dolly Pentreath died in 1778, 
aged 102, and as she, at all events, has the reputa- 
tion of being the last speaker of ancient Cornish, 
her portrait, taken from a cotemporary print, ap- 
pears as our frontispiece. An engraving of her is 
also given in Cyrus Redding’s illustrated Corn- 
wall, a book which every admirer of the county 
should have. The modern provincial dialect con- 
tains many Cornish words, and also several Saxon 
terms now in general obsolete, but which were in 
common use about the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and may be found in Shakespere, and cotemporary 
writers. Of the provincial specimens, numbers 2 
and 7 were written by Mr. Fox about 50 years 
since; number 7 has been printed in three or 
four works. No, 4 has been printed in Polwhele’s 
History of Cornwall, and No, 3 was privately 
printed by the late D. Gilbert. A version of the 
Barley-mow song is in Chappel!’s valuable and in- 
teresting collection of National English Airs; that 
now given is as sung at harvest-time and other 
rural meetings in the west. No. 9 is a familiar 
specimen of telling a story in a moderated dialect. 
The Christmas plays are still acted in Cornwall, 
and the editor has given one out of several varia- 
tions in his possession. The second part contains 
some pieces connected with Cornwall, though not 
in the dialect. The Furry-day Song is sung an- 
nually on the morning of the 8th of May, at Hel- 
stone, where an ancient custom is kept up, for all 
ranks to dance through the streets to a peculiar 
tune; each class forming its distinct set, and fadé- 
ing through the town with great spirit. The ori- 
gin of this custom is unknown, and it would be 
curious to ascertain when and why the first Furry- 
day was kept. Many theories have been started 
on the subject, and if we had at work for us the in- 
telligence in these matters of a Crofton Croker, it 
might perhaps have been discovered. Some have 
derived it from the Floralia; D. Gilbert from 
“foray,” supposing it to be in commemoration of 
some victory over the Saxons ; but neither of these 
suppositions are probable. It may have had rise 
from some of the May-day ceremonies, modified 
by local traditions.” 

A laughable and punning autobiography of the 
Treenoodle family succeeds this introductory mat- 
ter, The annexed may be taken as a sample: 

“When Edward the Third comed to be king, he 
gived hes warrant for the head of our family for he 
and his heirs to provide night-caps for the Kings 
of England ef so be they comed ento Cornwall; 
and he also gived he leave to keep hes head cover’d 
before the king, which the newspapers ded say 
'twere because he ded have a sore head, but that 
Were a stram. In the hubbub made by Perkin 
Warbeck when he made wise the crown were his, 
we refused to give he a night-cap, and took’d paart 
with the king. In the riots of 1550 howsomdever 
the husband of one of the family were charged with 
having joined the rioters (which he hadn’t a done) 
and he were hanged with many more of hes com- 
raades by one Sir A. Kingston, Hes wife, when 
she heerd of hes going to be took’d to the ‘sizes 
ded think to go for to ax hem to be let off, but she 
had jist a got a brand new French hood, which was 
then the fashons, and spent so long before the glass 
to make herself look fitty and braave, and her opi- 
nion were so long suspended as to the best coose, 


that when she comed her husband were suspended 
too. She did afterwards get into difficulties her- 
self, because she were heerd say of Queen Eliza- 
beth, jist about the time that she scared away the 
Spanjards. armadillo from her Tilbury, that her 
dress were partly ruff, but her temper were rougher.” 

From, the humorous prose - sketches we quote 
the following, as the most like English: 

“ An ould man found, one day, a yung gentleman’s 
portmantle, as he were a going to es dennar; he 
took’d et enand gived et to es wife, and said: ‘ Mally, 
here’s a roul of lither, look, see, I suppoase some 
poor ould shoe-maker or other have los’en, tak’en 
and put’en a top of the teaster of tha bed, he’ll he 
glad to hab’en agen sum day, I dear say.’ The 
ould man, Jan, that was es neame, went to es work 
as before. Mally then open’d the portmantle, and 
found en et three hunderd pounds. Soon after 
thes, the ould man not being very well, Mally said, 
‘ Jan, I’ave saaved away a little money, by the bye, 
and as thee caan’t read or write, thee shu’st go to 
scool’ (he were then nigh threescore and ten). 
He went but a very short time, and comed hoam 
one day, and said: ‘ Mally, I wain’t go to scool no 
more, ’caase the childer do be laffen at me, they 
can tell their letters, and I caan’t tell my A. B. C., 
and I wud rayther go to work agen.’ ‘ Do as thee 
wool,’ ses Mally. Jan had not ben out many days, 
afore the yung gentleman came by that lost the 
portmantle, and said, ‘ Well, my ould man, did’ee 
see or hear tell of sich a thing as a portmantle ?’ 
‘ Portmantle, sar, was’t that un, sumthing like 
thickey? (pointing to one behind es saddle). I 
found one the t’other day zackly like that.’ ‘ Where 
eset?’ ‘Come along, I carr'd’en en and gov’en 
to my wife Mally; thee sha’t av’en. Mally, where 
es that roul of lither that I giv’d tha the t’other 
day?’ ‘ What roul of lither?’ said Mally. ‘ The 
roul of lither I broft en an tould tha to put’en a 
top of the teaster of the bed, afore I go’d to scool.’ 
‘’Drat tha emperance,’ said the gentleman, ‘ thee 
art betwattled, that was before I were born.” 

Fie Uncle Jan! it would seem that thy primitive 
countrywomen ‘can appropriate a ‘“ portmantle’’ 
with as impudent a grace as our railway-thieves. 

We will now give an example of the poetry, from 
a “ Visit to Lunnun:”’ 

“ Thee’st be sure that I went for to see they play-actors, 

And they told I they shaw’d some famousest caracturs, 

I caan’t tell’ee the neame, but once there comed en 

A fellor weth breeches and weth coat all of tin. 

os — caal’d him a goast, and they made wise to 
staart; 

For a buch-a-boo thof he ded seem cruel smaart. 

And a comraade en black weth the shivers were took, 

And he squinnied, till I were nigh shrimmed weth es look ; 

Thrawed es hat on the planchen, and ded kicky rayther, 

Then next he comed out, ‘ How do’ee fadge, royal feyther? 

Why’s thee en sich a takeing? things doesn’t seem suant.’ 

Says the goast, ‘ Ooncle Clodgy’s ben playen the truant, 

He gove me a scat en the chacks for the nonce, 

Then wethout being caal’d out, he ded marry to once 

Your mother; because why, I were parfectly dead, 

And it were all along of that whap en the head. 

But, I tell’ee what, Sos, dont’ee lev hem alone.’ 

‘Why plase sure then I wain’t,’ said es cheeld with a 


oan ; 

That's es comraade, *twere Hamlet I mind were his naame, 

And he tarvied about, and sed ’twere a big sheame. 

Well then, down a great shaaft goes the man in latteen, 

As et were the man Ingine, up to Tresayean. 

Then Hamlet hisself did fetch about like one mazed ; 

Drove a maiden, weth whom he keeped company, ¢razed : 

And sent she to Passon, for a nun ef so be, 

*Caase he cudn’t afford for to have none of she, 

The young ‘oman herself en a pond were found dead, 

And the crowner’s ’quest vardict said, she were drownded. 

At laast comed ould Ooncle, and a oy and strow ; 

And they all thraw’d each other, so ended that show. 

Then a passel of maidens comed en to the pleace, 

_ so smaart thee caan’t think, weth a pure roagish 

eace : 

And beginn’d for to skeyce and to fadé so friskis, 

Why they seemed to my mind like a passel of piskeys, 

But their coats was so short—l’m asheamed—why I sees 

As far—’es I ded ’fath—auh !~-quite up to the knees. 

Sich a-guakum were I, that L-first turned my feace, 

But were forced to turn back, to make sure *twere the 
caase, 

And then to be sure ’twere a cruel fine shew; 

Dont’ee laugh—’tes the dauncing I means, thee do knaw. 

’Fore the parlement mimbers the next day I goes, 

To tell pon the rail-roaads, what so be I suppose. 





From St. Joost to the Loggan’s one thee’st may depend, 
Weth a braanch to Tol Pedn, and one to Laand’s nd, 





What powers of folks sure, there comed in to gaape, 

I were squabb’d gen the durnes, I were en a fine shaape ; 

Sich as and sich touzing, and when I had scrouged 
en, 

Seed the pleace jist about wern't so laarge as my linney. 

Well, when I fetched en too, sich a scavel and gow 

I ne’er heerd afore sure, why possed oop en a row 

Was a score or some counsellors, all en discoose, 

And a josing, and tearing, and making good coose. 

About some’at they was so polrumptuous got, 

Ef haalf sed two was two, t’other haalf sed ’twas not. 

Well they argufied then, ef the roaad were but maade, 

There wud be there for sarten, a pure stem of traade, 

And began for to axe of my comraades and I, 

To tell up all they things, we thoft wud be carr’d by. 

All the cotches, the wains, and the butts, all the gaflers, 

And the gammers, the childer, the hosses, the yetfers ; 

And sich mashes of turmits, and tubbans, and turves, 

Fish, poltaties, and straungers, (which laast they observes. 

Will en scools be like pilchers,) the scaal milk and veers, 

Moils, poldavy, tin-stuff, copper-ore, and mabyers, 

With carts, Bal-girls, and gooses, and —, and cows. 

Why they ouft to count choughs too and padgetepows. 

Then they thouft et a pity rail-roaads was not maade, 

Thof — not for their fangings they cried up that 
traade. 

Ef they tried for to slock us, ’twere all for the best, 

And our fortins was maade, ef our cuyn we ded ’vest. 

Now I warny that there might be all pure and fitty, 

Ef so be | were to the purvisioned committee ; 

But then, doubting says I, thickey might be the caase, 

Tes well for to fetch hoam, and lev out from this plaace. 

Then they some’at commerced about stags and stagna- 
tion 

And that ef we was stagg’d ’twere for good of the naation. 

But ’twud busy a long score of laayers, I tell’ee, 

To rise some of they rail-roaads, to fatch any vallee.”* 

Uncle Jan, too, tells a scandalous story of Aunt 
Betty, who “ had a ben too forthey en teeming out 
her licker, and p’raps were a little boosy, and she 
were found ’pon the sea shoare, laid down as ef she 
were to bed, and the water were comed oop to her 
feace and flopping agen et, and she were a saying 
quite genteely like, ‘ Nat a drap more, nat a drap 
more, thankee,’ ”’ 

But to part with Mr. Treenoodle in good hu- 
mour we will recommend a Cornish song—never 
before printed, we believe—to his notice for the 
next edition, only hoping that he will excuse any 
mistakes there may be in our spelling: 

Come, all ye jolly Tinner boys, and listen to me; 

I’ll tell ee of a storie shall make ye for to see 

Consarning Boney Peartie, the schaames which he ha 
maade 

To stop our tin and copper mines, and all our pilchard 
traade. 


He summonsed forty thousand men, to Polland they did 


goa, 
All for to rob and plunder there you very well do knawa; 
But ¢en-thou-sand were killed, and laade dead in blood 


and goare, 
And thirty thousand ranned away, and I cante tell where, 
I’m sure. 


And should that Boney Peartie have forty thousand still 
To maake into an army to work his wicked will, 

And try for to invaade us, if he doent quickly fly— 

Why, = thousand Cornish boys shall knawa the reason 


why. 


Hurea for tin and copper, boys, and fisheries likewise! 
Hurea for Cornish maadens—oh, bless their pretty eyes! 
Hurea for our old gentrie, and may they never faale ! 
Hurea, hurea for Cornwall! hurea, boys, ‘one and ale!” 





POETRY.—CENTO. 
The New Timon: a Romance of London. 
Colburn. 

Tue essential spirit of Zimon certainly evaporated 
in the earlier portion of the poem, and left the 
residuum, though not destitute of merit, of an in- 
ferior and less pungent quality. This Part brings it 
to a close, and is even more didactic than the pre- 
ceding. It seems as if a vivid design had been con- 
ceived, but that the writer had either grown tired 
of his task, or that the subject had been found 
more flat than was anticipated in working it out 
to an effective dénouement. Arden is described at 
length as failing to acquire the affections of his 
restored daughter, who cannot but remember her 
mother’s wrongs and broken-hearted death ; whilst 
in Morvale, the misanthrope, there rages a mortal 
conflict of fierce passions, whether to avenge his 
hapless’ sister, or flee from the world and bury 
himself in the desert. : 

“ Meanwhile to Morvale !—Sorrow, like the wind 

O’er trees, stirs yarying o’er each human mind, 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








wpeeeiing some, from some it doth but strew 
Blossom and leaf, which spring restores anew ; 

From some but shakes rich powers unknown in calm, 
And wakes the trouble to extract the balm. 

Let weaker natures suffer and despair, .- — 

Great souls snatch vigour from the stormy air; 

Grief not the languor, but the action brings ; 

And clouds the horizon but to nerve the wings. 


Up from his heavy thought, one dawning day, 
e Indian, silent, rose, and went his way; . 
Palace, and pomp, and wealth, and ease, resigned, 
As one new- he plunged amidst his kind, 
Whither, with what intent, he scarce divined.” 
Smitten by the painful circumstances around 
him, Arden becomes penitent, and removes the 
corpse of his Mary from its vile London sepulture 
to the’ beautiful rural churchyard of her native 
home, where their first love and dreams of happi- 
ness were enjoyed. Here he visits the grave every 
night with compunctious remorse. 
“ From the rank soil in which London shrouds 
Her dead,—the green halls of the ghostly crowds— 
To bear his Mary’s dust; the dust to lay 
By the clear rill, beside her father’s clay, 
Amidst those scenes which saw the rapture-strife 
And growth of passion—life’s sweet storm of life, 
Consign the silent pulse, the mouldering heart, 
Deaf to the joy to meet—the woe to part ; 
Rounding and binding there, as into one 
Sad page, the tale of all beneath the sun; 
And there, before that grave—beneath the beam 
Of the lone stars, and by that starlit-stream, 
To lead the pledge of that fresh morn of love, 
And while the p. ing skies d soft above, 
Murmur, ‘ For her sake, her, who, reconciled, 
Hears us in heaven, give me thy heart, my child!’ 
But first—before his conscious soul could dare 
For the consoling balm to pour the prayer, 
Alone the shadows of the past to brave, 
Alone to commune with the accusing grave, 
And shrive repentance of its haunting gloom 
Before life’s true confessional—the tomb! 
Such made his dream!—Oh! not in vain the creed 
Of old that knit atonement with the dead! 
The penitent offering, the lustrating tide, 
The wandering, haunted, hopeful homicide, 
Who sees the spot to which the Furies urge, 
Where halt the hell-hounds, and where drops the 
scourge, 
And the appeased Manes pitying sigh, 
* Thou hast atoned! once imore ei ‘the sky!’ 
Such made the dream he rushes to fulfil! 
Round the new mound babbles the living rill ; 
A name, the name that Arden’s wife should bear, 
Sculptures the late and vain repentance there. 
O’er the same bridge which once to rapture led, 
Glide the same steps their pathway to the dead; 
Night after night the same lone shadow gave 
A tremulous darkness to the hurrying wave; 
Lost—and then, lengthening from the neighbouring 
yews, 
Dims the wan shimmer of the moon-lit dews 
Then gains a grave; and from the mound is thrown 
Still as the shadow of its funeral stone !” 
The foregoing quotations present as fair ex- 
amples of the beauties and imperfections of the 
em as we could select. The simile in the first 
is a fine one, and perfect but for the feebleness of 
the second line, and perhaps the inelegance of the 
two buts in the last couplet. The longer quotation 
has also much to admire, though incapable of bear- 
ing strict critical examination. The bad rhyme 
of ‘ creed’ and ‘ dead’ is only a sample of others 
equally unallowable in finished composition ; such 
as ‘ yearn,’ ‘ return ;’ ‘ war,’ ‘abhor;’ ‘led,’ ‘ dead ;’ 
* late,’ ‘ desolate,’ &c. &c.; and, besides some 








prosaic passages, the frequent changes of time 
which occur in almost every page, one line being 


in the present and the next in the past,—are ble- 


mishes to be noticed, if not too pertinaciously dwelt 


upon, in a piece of very considerable power and 
pretension. How difficult it is, for instance, to 
make sense of this couplet : 
“No shelter won from Arden’s lofty name, 

Her pastor-grandsire’s virtues shield from shame.” 


Morvale’s wanderings among gipsies and pea- 
sants are not very attractive ; yet his philosophising 
upon their conditions, and comparing them with 
his own, sometimes -lead to just and pertinent re- 
- flections. Thus he \ 

es 4 times —_ honest ool sonnet 08 times 
ere gnawing wants t iring cri 
Both stilt betrayed the sojourn o! his seal, ‘na 
Here wise to cheer, there fearless to control. 
His that strange power the church’s fathers had 
To awe the fierce and to cousole the sad; 





For he, like them, had sinned ; like them had known 
Life’s wild extremes; their trials were his own! 
Were we as rich in charity of Fa 8ts 
As gold, what rock would bloom not with the seed? 
We give our alms, and cry, ‘ What can we more?’ 
One hour of time were worth a load of ore! 
Give to the ignorant our own wisdom !~give 
Sorrow our comfort !—lend to those ‘who live 
In crime the counsels of our virtue !—share 
With souls our souls,—and Satan shall despair! 
Alas, what converts one man, who would take 
The cross and staff, and house with Guilt, could make!” 
There is great truth condensed in these few lines; 
and they suitably pave the way for Morvale’s con- 
quering his inherent heathen nature for the milder 
precepts of Christianity. In this relenting mood 
he saves his foe, Arden, from being drowned, and 
watches his sick-bed till relieved by the presence 
of his daughter, which, reviving his stifled love, he 
again flies from her and hope. In the middle of 
this trying scene we have a remarkable offence 
against good taste to be committed by such a writer. 
With all the touching interests of the poem ela- 
borated to the culminating point, what can be more 
incongruous than the following satirical introduction 
of the medical profession! it is as if a clown or 
buffoon were to appear in the catastrophe of a tra- 
edy. Morvale bears the senseless form of Arden 
rom the river to an adjacent house, and 
“ Life with the dawn comes sure, if faint and slow, 
And all night long the foeman watched the foe. 
Day came to earth, not light unto the mind; 
Sleep passed, the waking is a veil more blind ; 
The soul, scared roughly from its mansion, glides 
O’er mazy wastes through which the meteor guides. 
The startled menial, who alone of all 
The hireling pomp that gwarms in Arden’s hall 
Attends his lord,—dismayed lest one so high, 
Without all arts that fawn on death, should die, 
Departs in haste to seek the subtler skill 
Which Fashion charters with the right to kill, 
And summon Lucy to the solemn room 
To watch the father’s life, fast by the mother’s tomb! 
e e ° 


* * 
. The learned leach proclaims the danger past ; 
Fast had he sped—he must return as fast. 
No fee can bribe—three dukes have got the gout; 
The leach is lost if dukes can do without! 
What hosts of brethren, envious of his hordes, 
May drench, and—thought of horror !—cure his lords!’ 


In a little while Arden dies, leaving great wealth 


to Lucy; but she is defeated of it by a legal ver- 
bal quibble in the wording of the will; and, reduced 
to poverty, seeks humble life and shelter in the 
village near which lie interred the bodies of her 
finally united parents. The author here launches 
a poetical diatribe against the laws as they affect 
natural children, and adds in a note: 


“ In most civilised countries a father is per- 
mitted to own the offspring, whom, unless he do so, 
he has wronged at its very birth; whom, if he do 
not so, he wrongs irremedially : with us the error 
is denied reparation, and the innocence is sen- 
tenced to outlawry. Our laws with relation to ille- 
gitimate children are the most infamous violation 
of humanity, of justice, of Christian piety, which 
hypocrisy has yet inflicted upon the rights of nature 
and the heart of man.” 

But Morvale, in the end, repairs the injury of 
these injurious laws, and the New Timon is made 
superlatively blessed with their victim; who, at 
the evening grave of her father and mother, mur- 
murs: 

“ Two years this day— 

Dost thou remember Babe a men of May— 

An outcast in the city sate and wept! 

That day, the birthday of her soul, be kept! 

That day, thy stranger-hand outstretc’ to save, 

Thy home the roof, thy heart the shelter gave, 

And from that day sun never rose nor set 

But with one op me 4 hush and hear me yet— 

This morn light smiled to earth, but not to me, 

The fair world saddened with one want of thee!” 


The poem should have stopped here; for the 


finale is poor writing, and weakens it. 


‘** All, as when first thou cam’st to comfort, drear ; 
For earth day fades, for me day comes! Thou’rt here! 
Oh, if my prayer be heard! 0 bliss divine 
If Heaven this grateful life devotes, at last, to thine !’ 
Sudden rose up above the funeral yews 
e moon ; her beams the funeral shade suffuse. 
Thus in that light the tender accents cease, 
And by the grave was Love, and o’er creation Peace!” 


The Early. French Poets; a Series of Notices ang 
Translations. By the late Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A. With an Introductory Sketch of the 
History of French Poetry, by his Son the Rey, 
Henry Cary, M.A. 12mo. London, H. G. Bohn, 

TueEsE essays by the late Mr. Cary are, like th 
Lives of English Poets, very good as papers for, 
magazine, the form in which they were originally 
published, but they are only just worth republish. 
ing in a collected form. As essays on the histoy 
of French poetry in the sixteenth century, the 
might be much better, more complete, and mor 
correct ; and their principal merit consists in a fer 
well-chosen specimens, turned into English vers 
with ease and elegance. But the “ Introductory 
Sketch” had better not have been written,:as it 
is quite clear that the writer is not sufficiently ip. 
formed on his subject, and that he has made, 
compilation from very defective books on a branch 
of literature which has been of late very exten. 
sively cultivated, and ought not to be approached 
in this flimsy manner. It is rather amusing to se 
a writer now-a-days comparing together the opi- 
nions of old obsolete writers like Roquefort, and 
Borel, and Goujet, in order to get at the meaning 
of the title “ serventes,” which he believes very 
erroneously to have been “ originally songs, com- 
posed in honour of the Deity,” or of that of “ ten. 
sons,” which are equally wrongly explained as being 
“short poems in dialogue, chiefly amorous.” In 
alluding to the attack of Christine de Pisan on the 
poetry of Jean de Meun, he actually describes these 
two poets as contemporary. “It was no wish to 
protect her own sex from deserved satire which 
induced her to enter the lists against the greatest 
genius of her day.” But the two writers were tt 
parated by more than halfa century. In another 
place, in speaking of a minute fact in literary his. 
tory, he observes that “ the little interest the French 
take in such matters has probably prevented modem 
writers from noticing the fact.” We can only say 
that we wish our countrymen had paid a quarter as 
much attention to the earlier literature of our om 
country as the French have done to theirs during 
the last fifteen or twenty years, Mr. Cary appears 
to us somewhat in the position of a person who had 
read what people said about these things some half 
century ago, and was perfectly unaware of the at- 
vance which had been made in this branch of know- 
ledge since. This should not be. No one should 
undertake to write upon a subject which he has not 
made more carefully his study. 


Lives of English Poets, from Johnson to Kirke White, 
designed as a Continuation of Johnson's Lives. by 
the late Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A., Translator of 
Dante. Pp. 419. London, H. G. Bohn. 

TueseE pleasing and impartial sketches appeared 

originally in the London Magazine during several 

years, and above twenty years ago. The poets 
enumerated after Johnson are Armstrong, Jago, 

Owen Cambridge, Smollett, the two Wartons, 

Anstey, Mason, Goldsmith, Darwin, Mickle, Beat- 

tie, Hayley, Sir W. Jones, Chatterton, and, the 

ultimate, Henry Kirke White. Though all, except 
the first, brief, and of magazine dimensions, we 
can commend the collected volume as a very agree- 
able contribution to poetical criticism and bio- 
graphy. 
The Wild Huntsman. A Drama. Pp. 120. 
London, J. Gilbert. 

THESE are strange efforts—so much of talent and 

so little of discretion! 

waste of Jabour. 











NEW HISTORICAL NOVELLIST. 
Court Intrigues: A Novel. By William Peake, Esq. 
3 vols. Newby. 
Tue name of Peake is sufficiently famed in the 
dramatic world, and for wit and original humour in 
the lighter species of literature; but Richard isnot 
William, and this is the first effusion we have seen 
with the latter name appended. If talent, how- 





ever, be a family property, we might guess that 


We can only regret the 
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here was a very near propinquity and kin between 
he Peakes to whom we have thus nominally al- 
uded. Like several famous mountains rising from 
he same parent earth, they thrust two aspiring 
nrominences towards the sky, and make a modern 
Parnassus in England as it were Phocis, and the 
bode of Apollo and the Muses. To leave off allu- 
ions, this is a very clever work in the historico- 
omance class, and parts of it remind us (not un- 
avourably to the writer) of the masterly productions 
of James in the same style. 

It opens with a descriptive view of Lorraine, 
hat beautiful portion of France, in the summer of 
1639; and after detaining us some short time at 
he feudal castle of Chaumont, the abode of the 
‘idowed Maréchale d’Effiat, commences the fatal 
dventures of her son Henri, the famous Cing 
Jars, called to court by the still more famous Car- 
linal Richelieu for a political purpose contem- 
plated by that powerful and extraordinary minister. 

arie, the youthful Duchess of Mantua, is one of 
he inmates of the castle, and devoted in love to 

‘ing Mars; and the society is varied by stont old 
oyalists, friends of the late King Henry IV., and 
dherents of Richelieu, and other characters who 
gure in the narrative as it proceeds to the close. 
Among the rest, Father Joseph, the hardened tool 
of the Cardinal Duc, figures conspicuously. 

A night-affray precedes the arrival of the hero at 
Loudun, where the infamous trial and horrid murder 
of Urbain Grandier for sorcery is painted with 
preat spirit; but we must select two or three pre- 
vious pastages as examples of the author, before we 
yo on with the general story. Here is a well- 
drawn portrait of an ancient cavalier of the time, 
hough only a sketch : 

‘The Maréchale had a commanding appearance, 
nd remarkably fine, large, blue eyes; she hardly 
ppeared forty-five years old, yet grief had corroded 

ther beauty. She walked with a slow step, and 
spoke in evident pain, closing her eyes, and allow- 
ing her head to sink on her bosom after she had 
exerted herself more than usual; her hand placed 
on her chest, shewed where lay the complaint 
under which she suffered. She was not sorry to 


observe that the old gentleman on her left took up | 


the thread of conversation, without having been in- 
vited, and held it with unusual pertinacity during 
the whole repast. This was the old Maréchal de 
Bassompierre ; notwithstanding his grey hair, he 
had contrived still to preserve a youthful bearing, 
and his noble and engaging manners had a gal- 
lantry in them as superannuated as his costume; 
he was dressed after the manner of his late patron 
Henri IV., and with sleeves slashed in the fashion 
of that reign, a most unpardonable custom in the 
eyes of the present court beaux. This would hardly 
appear singular in our day. Nevertheless, how 
certain is it, that each century ridicules the dress 
of the preceding one; it is in the East only where 
the inhabitantsare not innoculated with this folly. 
Harldly had one of the Italian gentlemen inquired 
of the Maréchal what he thought of the conduct 
of the Cardinal in his treatment of the daughter of 
the Duke of Mantua, when the old courtier broke 
out with—‘ Do you know, sir, to whom you speak ? 


of his great friend the minister; but it was in vain, 
for Bassompierre, satisfied with the half approba- 
tive sign, emptied at a draught a large glass of 
wine, (a remedy he always advocated as certain 
against the plague and low spirits,) and leaning 
back to receive another from his attendant, estab- 
lished himself more firmly in his seat, and with a 
look of the utmost satisfaction continued— Ah! 
we are all de trop here, as I said the other day 
to the Duc de Guise; they count our few remaining 
minutes of existence with anxiety, and shake the 
sand to hasten our departure. When the Cardinal 
Duc sees three or four of us old ones, who never 
quitted the side of our late beloved king, he feels 
that he alone cannot move such iron statues, and 
passes on, not daring to interfere; it requires a 
greater man than him todo so! We fear him not, 
poor man. He thinks we are always conspiring 
against him; and, I tell you, that even now it is 
under consideration to transfer me to the Bastile.’ ” 

Many a true word is spoken in jest. The war- 
rant for this very act is in the pocket of one of the 
guests; and it is in transferring the bold and frank 
old gentleman to his destination that the night- 
adventure to which we have referred occurs. Our 
next quotation is from the parting scene of the 
lovers. 

“ At the foot of the western tower Henri stopped; 
he was now some distance in advance of Grand- 
champ and his escort, and still on horseback, he 
approached closely to the wall so as to fix his foot 
against it, and gently raised the outer blind ofa 
window in the form of a portcullis, such as may be 
seen in many old castles of that day. It was past 
midnight, and the moon was entirely concealed by 
heavy clouds. It was so dark that none but an 
inhabitant of the chateau could have found his way 
without a guide; the projecting towers and roofs 
appeared as one black mass, hardly distinguishable 
from the dark clouds above. With a huge Spanish 
cloak across his shoulders, Cing Mars awaited in 
great anxiety. What did he expect? Who had he 
come to see? A gentle voice at the window solved 
the mystery. ‘Is that you, Monsieur de Cing 
Mars?’ ‘Alas! who else should it be? Who else 
would return to wander like a thief around the 
paternal mansion, not daring to enter, to bid adieu 
even toa mother? Who else would return to com- 
plain of the present, without possessing a hope for 
the future?’ The gentle voice of Marie de Gon- 
sague trembled, and it was easy to distinguish tears 
amid the following reply. ‘Alas! Henri, of what 
do you complain? Have I not ceded more—much 
more, than I ought to have done? Is it my fault 
if a crown bedecks the head of my father? Can I 
choose my birth? You know the wretched position 
of a princess! her hand is promised from her very 
childhood. The whole world is made acquainted 
with her age; a treaty is concluded for her, and 
she dares not offer a word in complaint. Since I 
have known you, what have I not done to make 
you happy, and to avoid the throne? For two 
years have I not struggled in vain against my ill- 
fortune! You well know I have desired they 
should think me dead. Have I not prayed that a 
revolution might place another on the throne? I 





How is it possible I can pr an on 





the régime under which France now suffers ? We, 
old companions of the late king, know nothing of 
the court-language of the present day; neither do 
they comprehend us! in fact, there is no language 
spoken now-a-days in this unhappy country. Every 
one keeps silence before the haughty Cardinal; 
that proud upstart looks at us, like old family por- 
traits, of whom, indeed, he now and then takes off 
ahead; but happily the body still remains. What 
say you to this, my dear Puy-Laurens?’ This last 
named guest was about the same age as the Maré- 
chal, but he was much more serious and circum- 
spect; he merely made a sign to his friend, to 
indicate the disagreeable feeling his remarks had 
given rise to in the bosom of the mistress of the 
mansion, by recalling to her memory the recent 
death of her husband, and speaking s0 cavalierly 





hould have blessed any event which would obscure 
my rank; and I have thanked the Almighty when 
my father was conquered on the battle-field. But, 
oh! Henri, our court is watchful and jealous, The 
Queen demands my presence. Our dreams, dear 
Henri, our dreams are over. They have vanished. 
Our slumber has been too long. Let us then awake 
with energy. Let us no longer think of the stolen 
leasures of the last two years. Let us forget all 
But to further your solemn resolution: hencefor- 
ward be ambitious, Henri, ambitious—but for my 
sake.’ ‘And must we forget all? ,£Oh, Marie!’ 
whispered Cinq Mars. She hesitated. ‘ Yes, all 
that would myself forget. Ay, our happy days— 
our long evenings—our moonlight walks ; but think 
—oh, think for the future! Your honoured father 
was Maréchal—be you more—be constable—be 
prince! Go, Henri, you are young—noble—rich 





— brave—beloved.’ ‘ Beloved! and for ever, 
Marie?’ ‘ During life, and for eternity.’ ”’ 

We now plunge into the reign of Louis XIII, 
of which the period embraced in this novel is ably 
delineated. The king’s character and that of 
Richelieu (very different from the idea in Sir E. 
Lytton’s play, and also from the French, in De 
Vigny’s romantic Cing Mars) are both elicited 
with much spirit; and the sanguinary events which 
bring them into action never cease to interest the 
reader. Other touches display the skill and obser- 
vation of the author. For instance, the following, 
applicable to the present hour: 

“The peasant of France in general possesses 
an innate cunning, which he is apt to call into play 
with his equals; but always does so with his su- 
periors, when he wishes to gain an end. He puts 
embarrassing questions, as a child might do to 
mature age—he assumes such ignorance that the 
person he interrogates is quite mystified. He be- 
comes more and more awkward in his manners 
and expressions, the better to conceal what is pass- 
ing in his mind. But should he suspect that his 
plan is perceived, then his quick glance, and intel- 
ligent satirical smile, prove clearly enough that he 
is not the dolt he would have you take him for; 
and that this clownish bearing is assumed only for 
a particular purpose.” 

After witnessing the bloody spectacle of the exe- 
cution of Grandier, which is described with fearful 
effect, Cing Mars joins the king’s head-quarters, 
engaged in the siege of Perpignan; and the plot 
thickens with duels, conspiracy, battles, and the 
“Court Intrigues,” which give the title to the 
work. 

But not into these, nor into the catastrophe, will 
we wander. We trust we have said enough to in- 
duce the public to desire a knowledge of them in 
the author’s own words; and we have pleasure in 
repeating our opinion that they will find them far 
superior to aught that could be expected from a first 
essay in this difficult school of literary composition. 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, 
Popular Superstitions, and History of England in 
the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, &c. 2 vols, London, J. Russell 
Smith. 

So conversant as he is with all the literature of the 
middle ages, we naturally looked for an instructive 
and popular work, on the subjects above enu- 
merated, from the pen of Mr. Wright. That ex- 
pectation has been more than realised; for we 
really cannot call to mind when we have been so 
much enchained by any work of the kind as by the 
volumes before us. Yet considerable portions of 
them have beenscattered, through years, over several 
periodical publications, and to us have less of the 
gloss of novelty than they will possess for the mass 
of readers. But the author has managed to arrange 
his matter so completely, as it were, in a cycle, 
that, instead of being produced unconnectedly from 
time to time, ft seems as if it were the complete 
result of one original design, thus furnishing an 
excellent picture ofthe middle ages of our country, 
and the spirit which embued, and the manners 
which deformed or adorned them. 

There is no class of literature more generally 
interesting. 

We begin with Anglo-Saxon poetry, travel 
through Anglo-Norman, look into the historical 
romances, the recreation and delight of our an- 
cestors, listen to their proverbs and sayings, specu- 
late on their fairy mythology, glance over curious 
historical episodes, and make the pleasantest of ex- 
cursions into collateral subjects, which shed a con- 
genial light on these inquiries—be it from Greece, 
Rome, Germany, Ireland, or Scotland. 

From such a mélange it is difficult to select any- 
thing which can be deemed an example or illustra- 
tion. We can merely copy a few passages, the least 
familiar to our reading, and commit the whole, 
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which we have found so agreeable, to the taste and 
judgment of the public at large. _ 

‘In treating of the Anglo-Latin poets of the 
twelfth century, we meet with the following cha- 
racteristic story : 

“ An isolated anecdote often pictures to us the 
manners and feelings of the time more vividly than 
the more general, and consequently, in suck cases, 
less definite descriptions of the chronicler. Such 
an anecdote is given in the curious manuscript Life 
and Miracles of St. Oswin (MS. Cotton, Jul. A. X. 
fol. 26). Whilst Germanus was prior of Tynemouth, 
that is, in the reign of Stephen, the fisherman of 
the monastery was a boy named Leofric. Once, at 
the time of the herring-fishery, he had gone with 
the fishing-boat to Scarborough. Suddenly came 
Ranulf, the famous Earl of Chester, with his men, 
and, after ravaging the town, carried away captive 
many of the people he found there, and among the 
rest the fisherman Leofric. They were all carried 
in chains to Malton on the eve of St. Simon and 
Jude. On their arrival the earl and his men im- 
mediately placed themselves at table, and prepared 
for a plentiful repast. Leofric and his compa.ions, 
more pious than their persecutors, refused ‘0 eat 
meat on the eve of a fast-day. Their perse:utor, 
enraged at their obstinacy, ordered fish to be placed 
before them. - ‘ Eat, wretches,’ said he, ‘ and fill 
yourselves, for I swear by heaven and all the gods 
therein, that none of you shall eat again until the 
full sum of his ransom has been paid.’ And the 
had no sooner finished than he ordered them all to 
be stripped, gave their clothes to the guard, and 
caused them to be bound naked to astake. Thus 
they were kept fasting for a week, and were made 
to suffer an infinity of torments. Sometimes they 
were hung up by the hands tothe rafter: then they 
were let down and cruelly beaten with rods, and at 
last each again bound to his stake. Amidst his 
torments, Leofric continued to invoke incessantly 
the aid of his patron saint, ‘Saint Oswin, help me!’ 
The tyrant was warming himself at the fire, for it 
was severe weather: tired of hearing the repetition 
of the name of St. Oswin, he suddenly turned about, 
threw a stick which he had in his hand at Leofric, 
and ordered him to be silent. ‘ Wretch!’ said he, 
“what is it that thou cryest ? and why dost thou 
tease us with the name of this Oswin? Who is it 
whom thou askest to liberate thee from me without 
the intervention of money? Hold thy tongue, and 
let us have no more of thy chattering, and, above 
all, have a care that thou dost not disturb our rest 
this night by thy vain clamours.’ The night fol- 
lowing, however, Leofric contrived to loose himself 
from his bonds, and, seizing the stick which had 
been thrown at him, and taking the cloak of the 
stableboy, who happened to be sleeping at the door, 
to cover his nakedness, he escaped from the hands 
of his tormentors, and made all haste to reach the 

tery of Ty th, where he declared to the 
brethren that the saint had appeared to him in his 
sleep, and had loosened him from his bonds. The 
monks offered due thanks to their patron, and en- 
tered the story in the book of his miracles.” 

From the observations of Grimm’s German My- 
thology, which curiously illustrates that of Britain, 
we copy the subjoined extract : 

“ The first eleven chapters (something more than 
200 pages of the book) are devoted to that branch 
of the subject which, with the exceptions of a few 
stray traces, belonged more exclusively to the pe- 
riod when paganism reigned undisturbed over the 
minds of our forefathers. They treat of the gods 
and goddesses, of their temples, their priests, and 
their worship. One of these, Irmin, the Eormen 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the same name that the Ro- 
mans called Arminius, has an important connexion 
with our own national antiquities. Like the other 
names of the Saxon gods and heroes, that of Eor- 
men is very frequently used in composition in the 
ae names of our forefathers, as Eormenred, 

ormenburh, Eormenhild, &c. As early as the 
time of Tacitus, a German name was Hermunduri. 
We have met with an instance where an Anglo- 








Saxon prince gave to all his four daughters names 
beginning with Eormen. It is also found in com- 
position in the names of plants, &c., as Eormen- 
leaf, a name found in one of the old glosses for the 
malva-erratica. The head seat of the worship of 
this god was the district about Lower Saxony, 
where his name was in modern times preserved in 
nursery rhymes, as, for example, the following, 
which is peculiar to Saxon Hesse : 
* Hermen, sla dermen, 
Sla pipen, sla trummen, 
De kaiser wil kummen 
Met hamer und stangen 
Will Hermen uphangen. 
* Hermen, strike haope 
Strike pipe and strike drum ; 
For the emperor is coming 
With hammer and staff— 
Will hang Hermen up.’ 

“Grimm thinks, with much probability, that this 
rhyme is part of some old song on the destruction 
of the great temple of Irmen (the Irmenseule), by 
the Frankish emperor Charles. What, however, is 
the most interesting to us, is the circumstance that 
the name is given to one of our great ancient roads, 
the Erming-street (which Somner very absurdly 
derives from Here-man-stret, via strata militaris). 
It also seems probable that the name of another of 
these great ways, the Watling-street, has a similar 
derivation. And, which is particularly curious, the 
same name of Watling-street was formerly given 
to the milky way. Chaucer (House of Fame, ii. 


Y | 427), describing that region of the heavens, says : 


* Lo there (qued he), cast up thine eye, 
Se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 
The whiche men clepe the milky way, 
For it is white ; and some, par-fay, 
Y-callin it han Watlingstrete, 
That onis was brente with the hete, 
Whan that the sunnis sonne the rede, 
Which that hite Phaeton, wolde lede 
Algate his fathirs carte and gie.’ ” 

Among the historical fragments, that relating to 
Fulke fitz Warine is one of the most singular. 
Ex. gr.: 

It happened at this time that Fulke was much 
scandalised by the conduct of a wicked knight of 
the north country, named Peter de Bruvyle, who 
had collected together a number of dissolute people, 
and went about murdering and robbing honest 
people, and he did this under the name of Fulke 
fitz Warine. One night he broke into the house 
of a knight named Robert fitz Sampson, who dwelt 
on the Scottish border, and who, with his lady, had 
often received Fulke fitz Warine in his wanderings, 
and treated him with hospitality. Fulke, who seldom 
ventured to remain long in one place, had repaired 
to the northern border, and was proceeding to the 
house of Robert fitz Sampson the very night it was 
visited by Peter de Bruvyle. As he approached, he 
saw a great light in the court, and heard boisterous 
shouts in the hall. Having placed his companions 
outside, he climbed over the fence and entered the 
court, and then he saw through the hall-window 
the robbers seated at supper, with masks on, and 
Robert fitz Sampson and his good dame, and the 
members of their household, lay bound on one side 
of the hall. And the men at table addressed their 
leader by the name of sir Fulke, while the lady was 
piteously crying out to him, ‘ Ha! sir Fulke, why 
do you treat us thus? I never injured you, but 
have always loved you to the best of my power.’ 
When Fulke heard the lady speak thus, he could 
restrain himself no longer, but drawing his sword 
and calling his companions, he burst suddenly into 
the hall. The robbers were struck dumb with 
terror at this unexpected visit; and Fulke obliged 
Peter de Bruvyle to bind his own men and cut off 
their heads, after which he beheaded Peter himself 
with his own hands. Fulke and his companions 
then unbound Robert fitz Sampson and his fellow- 
sufferers, and they all supped merrily together. 
Fulke had many narrow escapes from his enemies, 
but he was always ready with expedients. Some- 
times the king traced the outlaws by the foot-marks 
of their horses; and then Fulke had their shoes 
reversed, by which means the pursuers were thrown 





at once upon the wrong track. When Fulke took 
his leave of Robert fitz Sampson, he again visite 
his own paternal manor of Alderbury, and esta}. 
lished himself in the forest on the banks of ty 
river. He called to him one of his most faith{| 
companions, John de Raunpaygne.—‘ John,’ s;ij 
he, ‘you know much of minstrelsy and jonglerie. 
dare you go to Whitington and play before Mory, 
fitz Roger, and see what he is about?’ ‘ Yea,’ sii 
John ; and he crushed a certain herb and put it jn 
his mouth, and suddenly his face began to gyal 
and became discoloured, so that his own com. 
panions scarcely knew him. He then dressed him. 
self like a poor man, and took his box with his 
instrument, and a great staff in his hand, and cam, 
to Whitington, and told the porter he was a mip. 
strel. The porter led him in to sir Morys, wh 
asked him where he was born. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘in 
the marches of Scotland.’ ‘And what news ar 
there ?’ said sir Morys. ‘Sir, I know none, excep, 
of sir Fulke fitz Warine, who was slain the other 
night while committing a robbery in the house of 
sir Robert fitz Sampson.’ ‘Is that true you tell 
me?’ ‘Yea, truly,’ said John de Raunpaygne; 
‘all the people of the country say so.’ ‘ Minstrel; 
said sir Morys, ‘ for your good news I will give you 
this cup of fine silver.” The minstrel took the cup, 
and thanked ‘his good lord’ heartily. He learnt 
that sir Morys was going with a small company to 
Shrewsbury the next day; but before he left the 
castle he fell into a quarrel with the ‘ ribalds,’ and 
slew one of them. The next morning Fulke, a. 
cording to the information he had thus obtained, 
placed himself with ‘his men on the way between 
Whitington and Shrewsbury. Morys soon made 
his appearance, and recognised Fulke by his arns, 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I know that it is true that min. 
strels are liars.’ The outlaws slew Morys fitz 
Roger and all his knights, and, as the chronicler 
of these events pithily observes, ‘by so many the 
fewer enemies had Fulke.’ 

“ Fulke and his companions now went to the 
court of the Prince of Wales, and remained wit) 
him for some time, and aided him in his wars 
against King John, and by his means he obtained 
forcible possession of his own castle of Whitington. 
From thence for some time he carried on constant 
warfare with his enemies. In a battle with sir 
John Lestrange, two of Fulke’s brothers, Alayn 
and Philip, were severely wounded, and his cousin, 
Audulf de Bracy, was taken prisoner and carried to 
Shrewsbury, and delivered to the king, who threat- 
ened to hang him. The skill of John de Rau- 
paygne was again called into action. He dressed 
himself very richly, ‘like a great count or baron; 
dyed his hair and his body as black as jet, so that 
nothing but his teeth was left white; hung a very 
fair tabour about his neck ; mounted a handsome 
palfrey, and rode straight to the castle of Shrews- 
bury. When he came before the king he fell on 
his knees, and saluted him very courteously. King 
John returned the salutation, and asked him who 
he was. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘I am an Ethiopian min- 
strel, born in Ethiopia.’ Said the king, ‘Are all 
the pee of that country of your colour?’ ‘Yea, 
my lord, both men and women.’ Then the king 
asked, ‘ What say they in foreign countries of me!’ 
‘Sire,’ said he, ‘you are the most renowned king 
in all Christendom, and it is on account of your 
great renown that I am come to see you.’ ‘Fair 
sir,’ said the king, ‘you are welcome.’ ‘Sire, my 
lord, many thanks!’ replied John de Raunpaygne. 
After the king was gone to his bed, Sir Henry de 
Audeley (the constable of the castle) sent for the 
black minstrel, and he was conducted to his cham- 
ber; and there they ‘made great melody;’ and 
when Sir Henry had drunk pretty deeply, he called 
a valet and said, ‘Go fetch sir Audulf de Bracy, 
whom the king will put to death to-morrow; he 
shall have one merry night before he dies.’ The 
valet soon brought sir Audulf into the chamber, 
and then they talked and joked together. John de 
Raunpaygne began a song which Sir Audulf used 
to sing; on which sir Audulf lifted up his head, 
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jooked him in the face, and with some difficulty 
recognised him. When Sir Henry asked to drink, 
John de Raunpaygne jumped on his feet and served 
the cup round, in doing which he cleverly threw 
into it a powder, which in a short time threw all 
who drank of it into a profound sleep. John de 
Raunpaygne then took one of the king’s fools who 
was there, placed him between the two knights who 
had sir Audulf in guard, and making a rope of the 
table-cloths and towels in the chamber, the two 
friends let themselves down from a window which 
looked over the river, and made the best of their 
way to Whitington, where they were joyfully re- 
ceived by Fulke and his companions. 
“Meanwhile the adventures of his young wife 
were not less varied than those of Fulke himself. 
During the first year of her marriage she remained 
in sanctuary at Canterbury, where she gave birth 
toadaughter. Her husband then took her away 
by night, and she was privately conveyed to Hugge- 
ford, at which place and at Alderbury she was con- 
cealed for some time. But King John, furious at 
her marriage with Fulke, and more eager to in- 
dulge his wicked inclinations, employed agents to 
spy her out and carry her off, so that she could 
never stay Jong at one place. She was thus at 
length driven from Alderbury, and closely pursued 
to Shrewsbury, where, being in a condition unfit 
for travelling, she took shelter in St. Mary’s church, 
and was there delivered of a second daughter. Her 
third child, a boy, who came into the world two 
months before its time, was born at the top ofa 
Welsh mountain, and was baptised in a neighbour- 
ing stream. Through the king’s intrigues, Fulke 
was at length obliged to quit Wales, and he re- 
paired to France, where, under a feigned name, he 
met with a hospitable reception, and distinguished 
himself by his skilland prowess in jousts and tour- 
naments.” 

Mr. Wright’s opinions on the Robin Hood ballads 
merit careful perusal; and we would also especially 
commend to like attention the chapter on Abelard 
and the Scholastic Philosophy; but having inti- 
mated that the entire work is of the most popular 
character, it is quite unnecessary to dwell farther 
upon any of its particular attractions. 





RUSSIA. 

Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas the First. By 
Ivan Golovine, a Russian Subject. 2 vols. Col- 
burn. 

Tue author is another of those exiles of whom we 

have spoken in our notice of the volumes entitled 

“Eastern Europe ;” and the same canon of criti- 

cism applies to them all. Their very situation, 

that of resenting the darkest personal injuries, im- 

peaches their historical credibility. Men who con- 

ceive themselves to be deeply wronged are not 
likely to be the most impartial in their views. 

And besides, there is a violent religious and 

another incensed political party in many parts of 

Europe, including persons of great talents and 

only too much leisure, whose whole energies are 

directed against the Russian empire and its rulers. 

There may be, and we dare say there are, many 

sad facts mixed up with their animadversions; but 

with our limited share of real information, we are 
unprepared to deal with these political and reli- 
gious feuds (were we.disposed, or were it within 
the scope of the Literary Gazette, to do so), and 
therefore the more inclined, as in the present case, 
to say, Here is another book making out Russia, 
its rulers, its diplomatists, and its employés, &c. to 
be the most detestable concatenation on the face of 
theearth. Certes, if they are not the savage boors 
they are described to be, we are, at any rate, bored 
enough with repetition-pictures of their iniquities ! 

Poles, Jews, and Roman Catholics are all in arms 

at this moment against the “ Autocrat’? and the 

Russian empire. 

But it will be seen from the following quotations 
that censures are bestowed upon matters, the very 
reverse of which cause severe question, if they do 
not provoke censures, in this country. People are 





so apt to find faults at home! The author is treat- 
ing of the laws and administration of justice, and 
says: 

“The punishment of death was abolished by the 
decrees of 1753 and 1754 in all cases but for poli- 
tical crimes which have been carried before the 
supreme penal tribunal. This is contrary to the 
course pursued in the civilised world. There the 
penalty of death is reserved for murder, and 
abolished for political crimes. In Russia, to love 
one’s country, and to attempt to promote its wel- 
fare in any other way than what the government 
approves, 1s a greater crime than to kill one’s fel- 
low-creature. By whom is it decided what crimes 
shall be carried before the supreme tribunal? By 
the supreme authority alone: and what is that ex- 
traordinary tribunal? It is composed, for each 
particular case, of members chosen by the emperor 
alone, out of the council of the empire, the senate, 
or the other dignitaries of the court and state. 
Thus it is one of the parties who is at the same 
time judge, and this judge cannot but be partial.” 

It-is, however, a step between the tribunals and 
liability to capital conviction; and therefore only 
an indifferently constituted grand jury. 

But “ no fixed law determines the mode of exe- 
cution for those condemned to capital punishment. 
It is left to the pleasure of the judges for each 
particular case. The supreme tribunal can, if it 
pleases, order a man to be buried alive, quartered, 
or hanged. This, most assuredly, is allowing too 
much latitude to discretionary power, Thus, on 
the 15th of September, 1765, the sub-lieutenant 
Mirovitsch was beheaded ; on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1771, two of the ringleaders in the insurrec- 
tion which broke out at Moscow, on occasion of 
the plague, were hanged. On the 10th of January, 
1755, Pugatschef and Perfilief were quartered, and 
their accomplices hanged or beheaded. On the 
13th of July, 1826, five of the conspirators of the 
14th of December were hanged.” 

These few instances and complaints range over 
so long a period, sixty years, and twenty since the 
last, that we cannot think the wrong very atro- 
cious. 

“The number of lashes of the knout is fixed by 
the judges specially for each culprit. They are, 
however, prohibited from adding to their sentences 
the terms formerly usual, ‘ to flog without mercy 
or with cruelty.’ Since the decree of the 25th 
December, 1817, the practice of tearing out the 
nostrils of criminals has ceased; but those who 
have undergone the punishment of the knout, rob- 
bers and murderers, without distinction, are 
branded on the forehead and cheeks with the Rus- 
sian letters, B. O. P. (V. O. R.), which signify 
thief. Next to the judge, the executioner has it in 
his power to aggravate or to lighten the punish- 
ment; indeed, his power in this respect exceeds 
that of the magistrate, for it depends upon him, if 
not to kill the sufferer, at least-to put him to infi- 
nite torture, as he can also, if he pleases, do him 
but little harm ; and this is usually the case when 
he finds in the mouth of the culprit a piece of 
money which makes it worth his while to be mer- 
ciful. Charitable persons never fail to fill the 
hands of a man led forth to punishment, and he 
takes good care to slip the most valuable piece 
into his mouth.” 

In short, the hangman of Muscovy possesses 
somewhat of the modified power of the lawyer in 
England, in procuring a sentence more or less 
severe. 

And yet “all these punishments, equally bar- 
barous and ridiculous, neither intimidate malefac- 
tors nor correct even those who have suffered 
them. The lash leaves no marks, say the criminals 
themselves ; whereas the tearing out of the nostrils 
left upon the condemned an everlasting mark of 
infamy, which they strove to efface by their good 
conduct; and hence they were reputed to be the 
most honest men in the mines, as well as in the 
colonies. Far be it from us, however, to desire 
the re-establishment of this barbarous mutilation ; 





we should rejoice, on the contrary, in the abolition 
of the knout and the pleite, and wish, if not for the 
re-establishment of the punishment of death, at 
least for the organisation of a better combined 
penitentiary system for the amelioration of crimi- 
nals. It is long since people recovered from the 
horror that was once excited by labour in the 
mines. The mere exile to Siberia does not frighten 
persons without profession and without property. 
The colonists there have lands in abundance 
granted to them, and the country is not every- 
where uninhabitable. The ill usage attending and 
following the despatch of the convicts excites horror 
only in men who are more or less highly educated. 
But it is time to say a few words concerning Si- 
beria, that country of exile and of punishment. 
Persons condemned to transportation travel thither 
on foot, carts not being allowed, excepting for the 
sick: murderers and great criminals are chained. 
Every attempt at flight is punished with corporal 
chastisement, even in nobles. Instead of numbers, 
proper names are given to the exiles ; but different 
from those which they bore before their condemna- 
tion. Ifthey were to change them among them- 
selves, they would be punished with five years’ 
compulsory labour, over and above their sentence. 
At Kasan the exiles coming from most of the go- 
vernments are collected. . That city has, in fact, a 
bureau of despatch for exiles, which is authorised 
to retain, for the salt-works of [letz, an indeter- 
minate number of convicts condemned to compul- 
sory labour or merely to exile: at Perm, the au- 
thorities may keep a number for the fabrication of 
wine, and even for the college of public benefi- 
cence. At Tobolsk sits the committee of the 
exiles, composed of a chief, his assessors, and a 
chancellery having two sections. It depends on 
the civil governor of Tobolsk, and has bureaux of 
despatch in several towns. On their arrival in Si- 
beria, the criminals are set about different kinds 
of labour, according to their faculties. Some are 
employed in the mines, either because they have 
been specially condemned to them, or, having un- 
dergone the punishment of the pleite, they are 
deemed fit for that sort of labour, or simply be- 
cause there is a want of labourers there; but, in 
this case, they are not confined to the mines for 
more than a year, which counts for two years of 
exile, and with double pay. If they commit any 
new crime, they remain there two years longer, 
even though the tribunal has not sentenced them 
to compulsory labour. Those who have learned a 
trade are set to work at it; others become colonists, 
and others again domestic servants. Those de- 
stined for the latter station are divided among the 
inhabitants who apply for them. These are obliged 
to feed them, and to pay them wages at the rate 
of at least a silver ruble and a half per month, in 
advance. The term of this punishment is eight 
years, at the expiration of which these compulsory 
valets can turn peasants, serfs of the crown. The 
usual duration of compulsory labour is twenty 
years, after which the condemned may establish 
themselves freely in the mines where-they worked, 
or in other occupations. Those employed in the 
cloth-manufactories remain there but ten years. 
Labour in the fortifications is considered as the 
most severe. Cripples and incurables form a par- 
ticular class. The colonists are not exempt from 
taxes for more than three years: for the other 
seven, they pay half of the personal contribution. 
At the expiration of their punishment, they pay 
the whole of the tax. After an abode of twenty 
years in Siberia they become subject to the re- 
cruiting. The serfs sent to Siberia on the applica- 
tion of their masters are forwarded at the expense 
of the latter, and distributed in the villages as 
agricultural labourers. The exiles are at liberty 
to marry in Siberia either free persons or con- 
demned culprits. The free woman who marries an 
exile for her first husband receives a donation of 


fifty silver rubles, and the free man who takes to 


wife an exiled woman receives fifteen. Persons 
condemned for political offences remain in Siberia 
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under the special surveillance of the third section 
of the chancellery of the emperor.” 

Compare our Norfolk Island with this picture; 
and say wherein lies the cruelty and barbarism of 
the Russian penal code ? 

From the horrors of crimes and punishments, 
always painful to contemplate, especially as we do 
not know the country where the latter does “ in- 
timidate malefactors, or correct even those who 
have suffered them ;” we turn for a few extracts on 
the subject of Russian literature, wherein we see 
how much this expatriated Russian subject differs 
from the author of “ Eastern Europe.” 

“We assert (says M. Golovine) that there are 
at least as many, if not more, reasons for admitting 
than for denying the existence of a Russian litera- 
ture. If literary productions, be their value what 
it may, are capable of constituting a literature, 
Russia incontestably has one; if, on the contrary, 
we would give the name of literature only to a 
series of compositions which defy time and the re- 
volutions of taste, and which are proof against the 
progress of knowledge, we must confess that she 
has very few and scarcely any ofthese. Literature 
in Russia is very nearly what the Romance litera- 
ture formerly was in France. In like manner as 
this was intermediate between Latin literature and 
French literature, so, in Russia, the literature at 

resent existing may be considered as intermediate 

etween the Slavonian literature and that which 
Russia will probably have some time hence. It 
will perhaps seem strange that we should speak of 
a Slavonian literature in opposition to a Russian 
literature, when the first is composed, in Russia, 
almost exclusively of religious books; but there, 
as in other countries, the monks were long the 
only depositaries of knowledge, the only literary 
men ; their language, or that of the Church, which 
originated among the Slavonians of the Danube, 
was the first written language, and still retains 
over the spoken language, or the Russian language 
properly so called, an influence as prejudicial as at 
first it was beneficent, by initiating the Russians 
all at once into the beauties of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. The profane language has at this day great 
difficulty to make its way through this ecclesias- 
tical slang: The Russian language is far from 
being formed, and it cannot have a literature with- 
out a well-elaborated idiom. In France, in Eng- 
land, in Germany, one may create new words, in- 
troduce new expressions, but the authors of a cen- 
tury back will be read for centuries to come; 
while it is not probable that the Russian authors 
now read will be read a hundred years hence. 
They will be thrust aside among historical curio- 
sities, consulted, perchance even relished, for the 
originality or the substance of their ideas; but as- 
suredly not for the form in which they have been 
clothed. This fate has already overtaken the most 
ancient ofthem. * * 

“The Russian language is inaccessible to fo- 
reigners, because it presents no conformity with 
the other languages. It is of doubtful harmony 
and of equivocal richness, but easily managed, and 
susceptible of becoming very expressive. It is not 
sonorous for many reasons—the multiplicity of dis- 
cordant sounds of the stscha, of y, of kh; then, 
again, the predominance of the consonants over 
the vowels, and of hard syllables over the soft syl- 
lables. Its copiousness consists only in double 
uses, or in the use of words perfectly equivalent, 
which by no means constitutes richness. A lan- 
guage cannot be called rich unless it is capable of 
expressing, in different words, all the shades of 
ideas, all the variations of feelings; and the Rus- 
sian is too little cultivated to vie in this respect 
with foreign languages. Its synonyms are dis- 
tinguished for the most part only by the kind of 
style in which they are employed. The Slavonian 
words belong to a higher order of composition, as 
to the elevated line of poetry, while their equiva- 
lents in Russian are reserved for prose. Most fre- 
quently it is the very same word, to which the 
Russians have added a vowel, which forms precisely 





the distinctive character of the genius of their lan- 
guage. Thus, breg in Slavonian, the bank, is 
called bereg in Russian; vas, hair, is in Russian 
volos: the two former are used only in poetry. 
The exigiences of rhythm frequently cause Sla- 
vonian words to be preferred to those of the mo- 
dern idiom, and thus oppose the unity of the lan- 
guage. The Russian language has, however, one 


advantage, which consists in the facility of the con- 

structions which it possesses, like the Greek and 

the Latin, and which it owes more especially to the 

existence of the declensions ; this freedom permits 

the distribution of words in the sentence, accord- 

expressions and the 
* 


ing to the importance of the 
force of the ideas. ® bd 

‘‘The novel has scarcely sprung up in Russia, 
and it cannot yet claim a single classic work. 
Still some distinguished productions of that class 
are enumerated, such as ‘ Jurii,’ ‘ Miloslavsky,’ and 
*Roslavlef, by Zagoskine; ‘ The Icehouse,’ by 
Lajeschnikof; ‘The Family of the Kholmskis ;’ 
‘The Dead Souls,’ by Gogol. To make amends, 
there is a whole host of tale-writers, at the head 
of whom must be placed M. Pavlof, whose ‘ Yata- 
gan’ and ‘The Demon’ are productions of sufficient 
merit to grace the literature of any country; M. 
Dahl, more national than his name; Count Sallo- 
hub, the gentleman of Russian authors ; the fertile 
Marlinski, who is no other than Alexander Bes- 
touchef, exiled to Siberia in consequence of the 
revolt of 1825, and killed in the Caucasus ; the pa- 
triotic Glinka, &c. In the class of science there 
is a complete penury. Kaidanof’s ‘ Universal 
History’ is not even a good school-book. M. Ar- 
senief’s ‘Statistics of Russia’ and his ‘ History of 
Greece’ only prove what he could have done had 
he dared to write: his ‘Geography’ does not prove 
even that. In politics there is absolutely nothing. 
As for jurisprudence, M. Nevoline’s ‘ Encyclopx- 
dia’ is mentioned with commendation. M. Moura- 
vief has made himself singular by his theological 
works. M. Norof has published ‘Travels’ in Si- 
cily, to Jerusalem, and in Egypt; where biblical 
observations are agreeably mingled with archex- 
ology. M. Levchine has produced a description 
of the steppes of the Kirghise Kaissacks, which 
has been translated into French. Father Hyacinth 
has studied China under all its aspects; thanks to 
his long residence in the Celestial Empire as a 
Russian missionary. He has consequently become 
an authority on every subject relative to the Chi- 
nese language, literature, and manners. Journal- 
ism is in a state of the deepest degradation. * * * 

“Tf Russia has but one daily journal, that is not 
official ; on the other hand, the number of monthly 
‘ Reviews’ is considerable; they frequently con- 
tain valuable articles among others which are in- 
significant, worthless, or bad. The ‘Reading Li- 
brary,’ edited by M. Sinkovsky; the ‘ Patriotic 
Annals,’ by the indefatigable M. Krifsky ; and the 
‘ Moscovite,’ which has been recently transferred by 
M. Pogodine to M. Kiréievsky, are the most estim- 
able of these publications; but their encylopzdic 
and voluminous form bears witness to the infancy 
of this species of literature. M. Polevoi'’s ‘ Mos- 
cow Telegraph’ has nobly distinguished itself in 
the history of Russian journalism, and been sup- 
pressed for its liberal spirit. The ‘Son of the 
Country’ and the ‘ Russian Courier’ have closed 
their melancholy career. M. Korsakof’s ‘ Pharos’ 
is a subject of raillery for M. Boulgarine himself; 
it darkens rather than enlightens. The ‘Contem- 
porary,’ by M. Pletnef, does not answer the legiti- 
mate hopes given by Pouschkine, the founder of 
that quarterly review, and has ceased to agree with 
itsname. The ‘ Literary Gazette,’ which reminds 
one by its title of that founded by Pouschkine and 
Baron Delweg, appears three times a week, keeps 
itself aloof from the obscurantism of a Gretsch and 
a Boulgarine, and in its spirit resembles the ‘ Pa- 
triotic Annals.’ Beside Gretsch and Boulgarine 
are placed at the head of Russian journalism Pole- 
voi and Sinkovsky, who represent a less dark and 
more consolatory shade. M. Sinkoysky is not 





deficient either in science or acuteness of under. 
standing. M. Polevoi has made himself a study 
for the mass of Russian readers. He has published 
a ‘History of Russia,’ unfinished and imperfect, 
and a great quantity of tales and dramatic pieces, 
in which patriotism is coupled with a courtier-like 
qui that d ds to servility. Such 
are ‘ Pauline, the Siberian,’ the ‘ Grandfather of 
the Russian Navy,’ ‘Igolkine,’ &c. His drama of 
‘ Death or Honour’ forms an exception to this sad 
rule, and is liberal without being national. Fy 
the rest, M. Polevoi is a writer more deserving of 
indulgence than any other, on account of his cir. 
cumstances. We must also do him the justice to 
admit that, whenever he has had leisure to take 
pains with his articles of criticism, he has risen 
above mediocrity.” 

With this sketch, or rather enumeration, of our 
Russian periodical brethren (and, in one case, our 
yee namesake, the Literary Gazette), we 
close our review, without entering upon the estimate 
of the poets, and examples from their writings; 
over all which the censorship of the press exer. 
cises a fatal influence. The list we have quoted 
affords, at any rate, Russian literary intelligence 
with which we were previously unacquainted, and 
therefore merits its place in our pages. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the 
Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” “ The White 
Slave.’ London, Newby. 

TueE second volume of this publication differs s 

much from the first in material, that we might vell 

look upon them as separate works,—the one pul- 
tical, and the other literary with only the tinging 
of political opinions. The writer sets out with 

Adam Mickiewicz, one of the most popular Polish 

poets; the account of whom, in his exile at Paris, 

with his unhappily mad Jewish wife, is interesting, 

Here is a translated specimen of his composition: 


“ Solitude! yet why the crowd! what is mankind 
to the poet? 

Where is he who will ever comprehend the full 
thought of my song; 

Whose glance will ever compass all its meaning! 

Ob, my song,—unfortunate! wasting thy voice and 
language upon men. 

Thy voice wants words, and yet thy voice suffices 
not to thy thought. 

Thought wings its way entire out of the soul, before 
it scatters into words; 

And words only engulfing thought, quiver over it, 

Like the vaulted earth above a subterranean and 
invisible river. 

What know men of the depth of these dark waves, 
by the tremor of the earth above ? 

What know they thus of the direction of the un- 
seen torrent ?”” 


There is much of passion in his writings. 

But the latter moiety of the volume is given to 
Russian literature, which our author describes as 
invariably trembling, cringing, and disguising it- 
self, under the dread of the knout, Siberia, or the 
Caucasus. We are told: 

“ We must understand, that the Russian writers 
have no means of giving publicity to one cry of 
freedom, or of making one appeal to their country- 
men, unless garbled by some qualifying conclusion 
in the spirit of their government. They know, be- 
sides, that no attention whatever is paid by the 
public to anything adulatory of a despotism, or vi- 
tuperative of its enemies. They are aware that the 
idea of inspiring the Ruseian people with a thirst for 
universal conquest is a chimera which exists only 
in the brain of Nicholas, and on the lips of his cour- 
tiers, who simulate an enthusiasm for it in the same 
breath that they assure you that Paul died of apo- 
plexy, or that Siberia is a second Sybaris, and with 
as much sincerity as they would affect to believe, 
if the emperor so desired it, that the nation wished 
to embrace and propagate Mahomedanism. Thus, 


in the commencement to the ‘ Ode to England,’ 
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the author has addressed her as the sacred home 
of freedom; he has reminded his countrymen how 
free and happy and how powerful this land of inde- 
pendence is; and then, for the double purpose of 
escaping condign punishment, and of being allowed 
to make public his effusion, he continues his lyric 
from where we left it off. 

‘ But, because thou art perfidious, because thou 
art full of pride, because thou hast cherished ter- 
restrial glory above the commands of heaven, 

¢ Because with sacrilegious hand thou hast bound 
God’s church to the foot of a perishable and terres- 
trial throne, x " 

‘ A day will come, and that day is not distant, 
when thy pomp, thy purple, and thy gold, will va- 
nish like a dream. : 

‘Thy lightnings will be extinguished in thy hands, 
thy sword will cease to glitter, and the gift of lumi- 
nous thoughts will be withdrawn from thy children. 

‘Then, reckless of thy regal flag, the sounding 
waves, unbound, will career again according to their 
wild caprice. 

‘And God will choose a humble people (the Rus- 
sians), full of faith and miracles, confiding to it 
the destiny of the universe, the thunders of the 
earth, and the inspirations of heaven.’ 

“ The spirit of the Russian breathes in the first 
part of this éde—that which his Tsar would wish to 
animate him with, in the second; and it will be at 
once obvious to the reader, that the poet with suf- 
ficient cultivation to know that the church of Eng- 
land was presided over by the sovereign of that 
country, could not seriously have set forth this 
circumstance as a reason for the providential trans- 

ference of the power of England to the Russian 
empire, whose church is not nominally but despo- 
tically ruled by a temporal prince in the person of 
the emperor. ° ” 

“ Karamsin is principally remarkable as having 
fixed, reformed, and extended the Russian lan- 
guage, which till his time could scarcely be re- 
garded as a written tongue, so inadequate was its 
vocabulary to the expression of abstract ideas. His 
history of Russia is a work of research and merit; 
the credit is due to him of having spoken with 
some impartiality of Russian sovereigns, wherever 
the period was not too near our own. Karamsin 
enjoyed the private friendship of the Emperor 
Alexander, which did not, however, relieve him 
from his penury or embarrassment. When on his 
deathbed, he was at length noticed by Nicholas, 
who conferred a handsome pension on his family. 
Joukofisky is a mere clever translator of poetry 
and prose, who sometimes rises to the rank of imi- 
tator, and plays in the reign of Nicholas the part 
of Lomonosoff in that of Elizabeth. Kriloff the 
fabulist, Karamsin the historian, and Poushkin the 
poet, are therefore alone worth citing in the literary 
annals of Muscovy. The besetting sin of all its 

productions is a want of originality, in which they 
differ singularly from those of the Polish muse. 
Their merit must, however, be perhaps considered 
rather as relative than positive,—rather as indica- 
tive of the vigorous and healthy intellect, which, 
like a plant piercing the surface of the icy soil, 
makes us, instead of seeking for the fruit it bears, 
marvel that it should flower in the frozen air at all. 
It is to be judged less by its performance than its 
promise,—and that, it must be confessed, is so 
great, that whenever any social or political changes 
take place in the Russian empire, we may confi- 
dently look forward to see it assuming a station as 
important in the literary as it does now in the po- 
litical world, Hitherto we must bear in mind the 
Very restricted extension of education, which under 
any circumstances would limit to so small a num- 
ber those who could devote themselves to the pur- 
suit of letters,—every where unprofitable, but in 
Russia so dangerous, that few of the Russian po- 
pular writers have escaped disgrace or exile at one 
period or another of their career. Ld ad ° 

“ All the most remarkable works, not only of 

Mitzkiavitch and Lelewel, but of Krasinski and 


the Polish literature,—has been written in the un- 
bounded freedom of exile. Though the whole mo- 
dern literature of Russia is essentially imitative, 
the songs of the people, full of originality, are not 
to be confounded in this category. Commonly 
wanting in elevation, they are distinguished by a 
simplicity half quaint, half touching, which I know 
not how to characterise, excepting by the French 
epithet of naif. They are evidently, however, the 
production of a people divested even of the most 
distant traditions of individual pride or warlike 
spirit; but it must always be remembered that 
allusion is here made only to the ditties and bal- 
lads of the Muscovites, not of the Ruthenians, 
once the bulwark of Poland, and who, emancipat- 
ing themselves from the feudal tyranny of their 
Polish lords, after long social wars, achieved their 
freedom only to fall into the arms of a benumbing 
despotism, but without forgetting these eventful 
antecedents in their popular songs. This Ruthe- 
nian literature of the people, which the author may 
have elsewhere the opportunity of examining with 
the reader, is constantly confounded with that of 
the Muscovites, of which latter, two of the ballads 
cited by Marmier may be taken as characteristic 
specimens,—the one as a tradition of the past, the 
other as an impression of the actual feeling of the 
people: 
* Song of the Captive Robber. 

‘Hush! hush! O green forest my mother, trouble 
not my thoughts, for to-morrow I must appear be- 
fore the terrible judge, before the Tsar himself! 

‘The Tsar will say to me: ‘ Answer me, my 
child ; tell me, O son of a peasant, with whom thou 
hast led thy robber life? how many were thy com- 
panions ?’ 

‘ And I will answer him: ‘ O Tsar, my hope! 
most Christian Tsar, I will tell thee the whole 
truth. Companions I had four. One was the dark 
night, another my steel blade, the third my good 
steed, and the fourth my bended bow. My mes- 
sengers were arrows hardened in the fire.’ 

‘Then the Tsar, my hope, the most Christian 
Tsar, will say to me: ‘ Honour to thee, my child, 
who knowest how to rob and how to speak so well. 
For thy recompense I will give thee a good pre- 
sent. Thou shalt have a palace in the open fields, 
a gallows and a hempen rope.’ 

‘ The Russian Mother (whose child is taken as a soldier). 

‘Oh! you my dear children, I love you all with 
an equal love. Behold my fingers: if one is hurt, 
I feel it through my whole body. So with you, my 
children, my heart trembles for you all; but thou, 
oh my darling, who art doomed, why art thou so 
unfortunate? Better would it have been that thou 
hadst not been born, that I had never fed thee from 
my bosom—better would it have been to have 
crushed thee at thy birth. I should have grieved 
less to bury thee by the hill-side, and to have co- 
vered thee with the yellow sand. Now, bereaved 
mother, I may sing like the cuckoo. Oh, what 
troubles await thee, my beloved! thou art young 
and tender, and thou wilt feel the pangs of want, 
thou wilt suffer cold and hunger, and thou wilt call 
thy father and thy mother Tartars. When we are 
keeping holyday all my children will be near me, 
only thou wilt be absent, my beloved child. Write 
to me, not with pen and ink, but with thy tears, 
and seal thy letter with the stamp of thy exceeding 
grief. Spring will return; and as thy companions 
go to sport in the green meadows, I, poor mother, 
startled by their merriment, will look out into the 
wide road,—I shall see all thy companions, and my 
eyes will fill with the hot tears,’” 

Hereupon we have a tirade against the autocrat 
and the Russian government; but as we have only 
aimed at selecting a sample from this violent one- 
sided work which might possess some literary in- 
terest, we abstain from farther notice or quotation. 








MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS. 
Courtenay of Walreddon ; a Romance of the West. 
By Mrs. Bray. Longmans, 





@aleski,—in short, all the most glorious portion of 


Tuts forms the tenth and Jast yolume of the new 


and illustrated edition, in series, of Mrs. Bray’s 
novels; and may be considered her chef-d’ceuvre 
for plot and sustained interest. The date of the 
story is that of the stirring times of Charles the 
First, so replete with inspiration to the lover 
of poetry and romance. In this tale, however, 
nothing of a public nature is introduced, except 
when the domestic circle, on which the main in- 
terest is made to rest; becomes involved in the 
universal conflict, or the struggles of principle 
common to the period. The incidents are very 
ably managed; and though perfectly natural and 
produced without effort, most of them come upon 
us with fine effect. The Devonshire sketches have 
a delightful grace and a freshness about them, and 
the characters are forcibly drawn; indeed, the 
richness of Mrs. Bray’s imagination was never 
more displayed, in this respect, than in Courtenay 
of Walreddon. Lady Howard, first in rank as in 
power, is admirably painted; her profound grief, 
the calm dignity with which it is supported; the 
mysterious circumstances that seem to originate 
with herself, whilst we know not their cause, nor 
if guilt or misfortune be predominant; the lofty 
carriage with which she meets all changes of for- 
tune, her moral courage, and the awe with which 
she inspires all who approach her, and the final 
development of her character and her sufferings; 
—altogether present us with a being that none but 
a mind fraught with deep feeling, the character- 
istic of genius, could have conceived or executed. 
And, what is, perhaps, extraordinary, in the same 
work we find another female, of a wholly opposite 
nature, and yet as originally portrayed: this cha- 
racter is Cinderella, the gipsy-girl. In her gene- 
ral preface (vol. i.) Mrs. Bray gives a curious ac- 
count of the origin of this personage. She tells us 
that the girl in real life was a gipsy brought before 
her husband, in his capacity of magistrate, as a 
witness in a case of trespass. She declared her 
name to be Cinderella Small; her beauty, intelli- 
gence, and naiveté were altogether so remarkable, 
that Mrs. Bray could not resist picturing her in 
romance. In truth, Cinderella is a very affecting 
and beautifully drawn creature, who makes her 
way to the heart. Sir Bevil Grenville is a finely 
conceived impersonation of the high-spirited and 
generous cavalier; and Chudleigh, too, the par- 
liamentarian, is very forcibly drawn; an unpreju- 
diced representative of the best among his party, 
who acted from a true love of country. Old Con- 
stance Behenna (the devoted attendant of Lady 
Howard), who deplores the shame of her own 
daughter with such a heart-searching sorrow, and 
who loves so dearly the churchyard, for the sake of 
those beloved who lie under its green turf, is feel- 
ingly portrayed. Mr. Adam Gandy, the church- 
militant divine; and Bamfield Moore Carew, the 
king of the beggars, are characters replete with 
humour and originality. 

Of the scenes that most delight us, we need but 
name that in which Cinderella is visited in prison 
by Lady Howard and Mr. Gandy,—full of pathos, 
and of high moral tone and feeling; that where 
Emily and Courtenay are brought captives before 
the fanatical Captain Smith ; and that in the old 
chapel at Walreddon, on the day of the marriage, 
where the bridal is so unexpectedly disturbed ; and 
also the rescue of the royalists by the beggar-king 
and his allies the gipsies, which is very picturesque 
and animated. In taking leave of Mrs. Bray’s 
series, we have only to add our renewed wishes 
for its success. We earnestly hope that the genius 
and labours of this lady, and the excellent moral 
purposes to which they have been turned, may re- 
ceive the rich reward they deserve in the warm 
support of the country. 





CAPTAIN KEPPEL’S BORNEO, &c. 
[Fifth and last notice.} 


Havine exhibited throughout our Gazeties of the 
present month some of the leading features of 





Dyak character, British naval enterprise, and the 
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consequences resulting from piratical defeat and 
Mr. Brooke’s remarkable settlement at Sarawak, 
- we shall now content ourselves with noticing a few 
other points of no less general interest, brought 
before the public in this diversified and very valu- 
able publication. 

In the first place, we have to advert to the ser- 
vices done to geography and navigation by the ex- 
cellent maps and charts, from actual survey, which 
accompany these volumes. At the suggestion of 
Captain Beaufort, it appears that after engraving 
them with the ill-understood native names, the 
author had the whole re-engraved with English 
appellations, so that every mariner in these seas, 
and every individual consulting them for informa- 
tion in Europe, can detect at a glance the nature 
of the coasts and rivers, and the aspect of the coun- 
try, as far as it has yet been explored. 

Connected with this subject ie the intelligence 
given respecting the British occupation of the is- 
land of Labuan (of which there is a good map), on 
the north-west coast of Borneo. Mr. Crawfurd, late 
Governor of Singapore, after specifying other ad- 
vantages of this settlement, says: 

“One of the most striking national advantages 
to be expected from the possession of Labuan 
would consist in its use in defending our own com- 
merce, and attacking that of opponents, in the 
event of a naval war. Between ths eastern ex- 
tremity of the Straits of Malacca and Hong Kong, 
a distance of 1700 miles, there is no British har- 
bour, and no safe and accessible port of refuge ; 
Hong Kong is, indeed, the only spot within the 
wide limits of the Chinese Sea for such a purpose, 
although our legitimate commercial intercourse 
within it extends over a length of 2000 miles. 
Everywhere else, Manilla and the newly opened 
ports of China excepted, our crippled vessels or 
our merchantmen pursued by the enemy’s cruisers, 
are met by the exclusion or extortion of semi- 
barbarous nations, or in danger of falling into the 
power of robbers and savages. Labuan fortified, 
and supposing the Borneon coal to be as productive 
and valuable in quality as it is represented, would 
give Great Britain in a naval war the entire com- 
mand of the China Sea. This would be the result 
of our possessing or commanding the only avail- 
able supply of coal, that of Bengal and Australia 
excepted, to be found in the wide limits which ex- 
tend east of the continents of Europe and America. 
The position of Labuan will render it the most 
convenient possible for the suppressing of piracy. 
The most desperate and active pirates of the whole 
Indian Archipelago are the tribes of the Sooloo 
group of islands lying close to the north shore of 
Borneo, and the people of the north and north- 
eastern coast of Borneo itself: these’have of late 
years proved extremely troublesome both to the 
English and Dutch traders; both nations are 
bound, by the convention of 1824, to use their 
best endeavours for the suppression of piracy, and 
many efforts have certainly been made for this 
purpose, although as yet without material effect in 
diminishing the evil. From Labuan, these pirates 
might certainly be intercepted by armed steamers 
far more conveniently and ape + than from any 
other position that could be easily pointed out: 
indeed, the very existence of a British settlement 
would tend to the suppression of piracy.” 

Of the supply of coal there is no longer any 
doubt; for we read, “ The mines of antimony are 
300 miles to the south-west of Labuan, and those 
of gold on the west and the south coasts; and I am 
not aware that any mineral wealth has been dis- 
covered in the portion of Borneo immediately con- 
nected with Labuan, except that of coal—for more 
important and valuable, indeed, than gold or anti- 
mony. The existence of a coal-field has been traced 
from Labuan to the islands of Kayn-arang—which 
words, in fact, mean coal-island—to the island of 
Chermin, and from thence to the mainland, over a 

distance of thirty miles. With respect to the coal 
of Labuan itself, I find no distinct statement be- 


but the coal of the two islands in the river, and of 
the main, is proved to be—from analysis and trial 
in steam-navigation—superior to nearly all the 
coal which India has hitherto yielded, and equal to 
some of our best English coals.” 

In conclusion Mr. Crawfurd observes: 

“A charter for the administration of justice 
should be as nearly as possible contemporaneous 
with the cession. Great inconvenience has resulted 
in all our Eastern settlements of the same nature 
with that speculated on at Labuan, from the want 
of all legal provision for the administration of 
justice ; and remembering this, it ought to be 
guarded against in the case of Labuan. Whether 
in preparing for the establishment of a British 
settlement on the coast of Borneo, or in actually 
making one, her Majesty’s ministers, I am satisfied, 
will advert to the merits and peculiar qualifications 
of Mr. Brooke. That gentleman is unknown to me, 
except by his acts and writings; but, judging by 
these, I consider him as possessing all the qualities 
which have distinguished the successful founders of 
new colonies; intrepidity, firmness, and enthusiasm, 
with the art of governing and leading the masses. 
He possesses some, moreover, which have not al- 
ways belonged to such men, however otherwise 
distinguished ; a knowledge of the language, man- 
ners, customs, and institutions of the natives by 
whom the colony is to be surrounded; with bene- 
volence and an independent fortune, things still 
more unusual with the projectors of colonies. To- 
wards the formation of a new colony, indeed, the 
available services of such a man, presuming they 
are available, may be considered a piece of good 
fortune.” 

In his last chapter Capt. Keppel still more dis- 
tinctly shews the vast commercial importance of 
the position of the island on which we trust the 
British flag now flies: 

“ The central position of Labuan is truly remark- 
able. That island is distant from 
ae Kong Ste -™ miles. 

n ° Brows ° * 
_. mtd tes 984 
Manilla Sie al ° ne 
On the other hand, Mr, Brooke's territory of Sa- 
rawak is distant from 


Sineepeme .. .s. 9. 427 miles. 
Labuan 2 304, 
Hong Kong 1199S, 


How direct and central are these valuable pos- 
sessions for the universal trade of the East !—and 
how expedient to have a fair knowledge of their 
geographical and navigable capabilities! To help 
forward these desiderata, the maps which illustrate 
this work have been carefully constructed.” [As 
already intimated by us. ] 

The natural history of Borneo is only partially 
elicited in this work ; but in the event of a second 
edition being called for, which is most likely to be 
immediate, farther information is promised: mean- 
while the account of the Mias, or wild man of the 
woods, and other incidental gleanings, will be found 
to be novel and curious. 

And now, as a literary journal, we have only to 
turn to the valuable contributions to philology 
which are contained in an Appendix to Vol. I. The 
Dyak language supplies a new source for inquiry 
and comparison; and in speaking of it the author 
truly remarks on the impossibility of reducing the 
vocabulary as yet to a system. 

“‘ Nearly all the vowels, for example, have been 
found of equal value; and as they have but one 
general Malay name, so it happens that (for in- 
stance) the consonants b d might be pronounced 
with the intervening sound, bad, bed, bid, bod, bud, 
and sundry variations besides, unknown to the 
English tongue. This will in a great degree ac- 
count for the universally vexatious, because puz- 
zling, spelling, inflections, and pronunciation of 
Eastern names, which is so injurious to the litera- 
ture and knowledge of those countries amongst 
Europeans. And when it is superadded to this, 
that the Dyak dialects, as far as they are concerned 





yond the simple fact of the existence of the mineral ; 





lay, and the Malay itself a mosaic, in which Persian 
and Sanscrit are prominently intermixed, and Dutch 
and Portuguese not | ts, it ma 
fairly be conceded that a very imperfect glossary 
was as much as could be attached to a publication 
of the kind.”’ 

When the interior tribes are more visited, much 
new and additional light will, however, be thrown 
on the labour already bestowed by Mr. Brooke, 
who has here collected a considerable specimen 
vocabulary of Malay, Suntah, Sow, Sibnow, Sakar. 
ran, Meri, Millanow, Malo, and Kayan dialects, 
Upon these he states: 

* ] conceive it beyond question, that the whole 

of these dialects form links in the chain of that 
primitive language entitled by Marsden the Poly. 
nesian. Marsden in the introduction to the gram- 
mar, p. 18, remarks: ‘ The doubts which havo 
arisen respect only the third, or that original and 
essential part which, to the Malayan, stands in the 
same relation as the Saxon to the English, and 
which I have asserted to be one of the numerous 
dialects of the widely extended language found to 
prevail, with strong features of similarity, through. 
out the Archipelago on the hither side of New 
Guinea, and, with a less marked resemblance, 
amongst the islands of the Pacific Ocean or South 
Sea. This language, which, in its utmost range, 
embraces Madagascar also, to the westward, may 
be conveniently termed the Polynesian, and dis. 
tinguished, as already suggested, into the Hither 
(frequently termed the East insular language) and 
the Further Polynesian.’ It is an extraordinary 
confirmation of these just views to find the dialects 
of the wildest and rudest tribes in Borneo—tribes 
far removed, and holding no communication one 
with another—forming links of the chain which 
extends so far over the insular portion of the globe, 
and is as yet untraced to either continent. Good 
vocabularies’ of the language of some of the South 
Sea islands, New Zealand, and Madagascar, might 
even at the present day throw farther light on our 
knowledge of these dialects, which at the time that 
Marsden wrote was far inferior to what has subse- 
quently been attained. The Orang Laut, or the 
Orang de bower ang,in—for they disown the term 
of Malay—inhabiting the various rivers on the v.w, 
coast, all speak dialects of their own. Bruni, the 
capital, is stated to have been peopled by the Orang 
Laut from Johore; Sarawak from Java; Sadong, 
probably the same; Samarahan from Pegu! Linga 
from the island and kingdom of that name, cor- 
ruptly called Lingin ; Sarebus from Menangkabau 
in Sumatra: and all these may be called patois of 
the Malay language, mixed and corrupted by the 
Dyak dialects of the neighbourhood.” 
With this notice of language we take our leave 
of a work which we do not think any language 
would supply us with terms to. praise more highly 
than it deserves. 











PEAT FUEL. 

On the Artificial Preparation of Peat, §c. By ht. 
Mallet. Pp. 49. Dublin, Oldham; London, 
Whittaker. 

Peat Coal versus Pit Coal. By R. M. Alloway, Esq., 
J.P.,&c. Pp. 16. Idem. ; 
TuEse publications, useful in their way and patri- 
otic in their object, presuppose the writers to be 
unacquainted with the decisive era made 
several years ago by Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
and his lordship’s conversion of peat into the most 
perfect fuel, as a substitute for coal, and as superior 
to coal for metallurgical purposes. The Literary 
Gazette having in many a No. brought this im- 
portant fact into public notice, all we shall now say 
is, that we rejoice in every new effort to obtain for 
it the consideration and the application it so richly 
deserves. We are sure that, even in the possession 
of affluent coal-fields, the sooner it is extensively 
and earnestly brought into use, the better it will be 
for the country, and enable manufacturing enter- 
prise to be carried into desolate places, where the 





in this inquiry, are almost exclusively corrupt Ma- 





cottager at present can hardly warm his limbs. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











For Ireland the blessing might readily be made 

inestimable. 

Old England; @ Pictorial Museum of Regal, Eccle- 
siastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Anti- 
quities. Folio, Vol. II. C. Knight. 

Tue parts collected into an attractive volume, as 
full of pictures and woodcuts as it can stick, and 
really enough to amuse and inform (such a place 
as a farmhouse or the abode of a mechanic of the 
better order) for a whole twelvemonth. These 
are desirable publications fur the middle classes of 
active life. 

The Oregon Question examined, &c. §c. By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., 8vo, pp. 391. Longmans. 

In this volume Dr. Twiss takes the most compre- 
hensive view of the historical, international, and 
legal points involved in this question; and from 
every consideration decides against the enormous 
claims of the United States, and in favour of the 
British arguments. Whether the jus gentium will 
have any thing to do with its settlement depends 
s9 much on backwoods morality, that it is impos- 
sible to offer a guess on the subject; but if it has, 
then will Dr. Twiss’s work be consulted as a high 
and convincing authority. 





Surenne’s French Pr ing Dictionary. Pp. 834, 
double columns. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

A rourtTH edition speaks the merits of M. Surenne ; 

but it does more, for it exhibits very great pains- 

taking in very marked improvements, especially 
in the way of pronunciation, the critical rules and 
examples for which are deserving of the highest 
praise. The portable size of the work renders it 
convenient in every'way ; and we can conscienti- 
ously recommend it as an excellent reference for the 
interpretation and use of the French tongue. 

A Fragmentary Chapter from the Delectable History 

of Robert the Fox. 4to. 

“ ImprinTep at the sign of the Cock, over against 

Sainct Stephen’s Chapel :’’ this is an apologue after 

the antique form, a political jew d’esprit, in which 

Sir Robert Peel figures as the cunning and treach- 

erous Fox, and his present measures are assailed 

by Benifice the jackdaw, Tonbelly the hog, Baited 
the bull, &c. &c,; and his escutcheon is described 
as carved out of the cotton-tree, with the device 
A Chameleon (proper) sliding on a scale (azure). 
The motto: = 
ere wee up, up, up! 
Here wee = Tew tome, downy ! 
which is the best hit in the satire. 


Journal of a Clergyman during a Visit to the Penin- 
sula in 1841, By the Rev. W. Robertson, Mi- 
nister of New Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 
401. London and Edinburgh, Blackwoods. 

Tue rev. author, in indifferent health, visited se- 
veral parts of Portugal and Spain, and resided 
some time at Gibraltar; and has given us his im- 
pressions and feelings, not so much as a lay tra- 
veller, but as a minister of the gospel desirous to 
mark and report upon its state in these parts. The 
religious reader will accordingly find more to in- 
terest him than the general reader in the volume ; 
though the observations throughout, if not possess- 
ing much of novelty, are of an instructive order. 


Jane Bouverie ; or, Prosperity and Adversity. By 
Catherine Sinclair, author of “ Scotland and the 
Scotch,” &c. Pp. 313. Edin., Whyte and Co. ; 
— Collins ; London, Longmans; Dublin, 

urry. 

Tue pleasing moral inculcations of Miss Sinclair 

are here, as in all her productions, distinguished 

by great purity and an aptitude for close observa- 
tion upon many grades of society. She paints life 
as it actually is, without exaggeration ; and from 
her pictures of high and low, under various circum- 
stances of good or evil, points her lessons to the 
advancement of the one and the cure of the other. 

In this volume her leading object has been to exalt 

the character of the sisters of England, too often 

mortified by the appellation of “ the old maids,” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—The report in your journal of the meeting 
of the Archzological Association on the 4th of this 
month, mentions a conversation which then took 
place on the reading of a paper by Mr. Croker on 
the “ hunting of the wren;” in the course of which 
reference was made to a French dictionary of the 
sixteenth century, as giving ‘ Roitelet’ (little king), 
‘Roy des oiseaux’ (king of the birds), and ‘ Roy 
Bertrand’ for this bird. Now, roitelet is still the 
common, indeed the only familiar, French name 
for the wren; and the notion of his being a king 
runs through his appellations in many other lan- 
guages beside. One’s first impression, on learning 
this from a search through several dictionaries, is, 
that the royal title must have been originally 
meant for the golden-crested wren, to which the 
names of ‘ Regulus’ (Sylvia Regulus, Regulus cris- 
tatus) and ‘ Roitelet’ are now generally confined by 
naturalists, and have arisen from his crest, though 
several other larger and more important birds 
can boast a similar head-gear. The Greeks called 
both the wren and some kind of crested serpent 
(the cobra de capelho?) BaoAlokos (little king) ; 
while the Spaniards term the former Reyezuelo, 
and the latter Reyecillo, both diminutives of rey 
(king). The Latin regulus (the same) seems till 
recent times to have included all kinds of wrens ; 
and the following names from other tongues seem 
as generally applied: Italian, reatino (little king) ; 
Swedish, kungs-fogel (king’s-fow]) ; Danish, fugle- 
konge (fowl-king). Moreover, some of the kingly 
names given to the wren apply better to the Tro- 
glodytes, or common wren, than to the Regulus, 
or golden-crest; such are the German xaun-kénig 
(hedge-king), the Italian re di siepe, di macchia 
(king of the hedge, bush), the former being noto- 
riously fond of sticking to his hedge, while the 
latter often sings on the top ofa tree; the Dutch 
winter-koninkje (little winter-king) is applicable to 
both equally, if derived, as seems likely, from their 
singing in the winter. How “ the poor little wren, 
the most diminutive of birds,’ either achieved this 
greatness, or came to have it thrust upon him, still 
remains to be explained; the superstition, like so 
many still kept up in Christian countries, probably 
dates from heathen times. Another Danish name 
for the common wren, Elle-konge (the alder-king), 
(German, Erl-kénig), and that for the wag-tail 
(motacilla alba, a kindred bird), Elle-kongens 
datter (the alder-king’s daughter), give another 
glimpse of mythological allusion. The Swedes, I 
may add, also call the willow-wren (motacilla 
trochilus) sparf-kung; the Danes spurre-konge 
(sparrow-king). With regard to the hunting of 
the wren mentioned at the meeting in question as 
still kept up in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
France, it may be added, that in Surrey, and pro- 
bably elsewhere in England, he is to this day 
hunted by boys in the autumn and winter, but 
merely ‘‘for amusement and cruelty,” as my in- 
formant worded it, so that there the practice has 
not even the excuse of superstition; and the 
poor little “king of birds” dies ‘‘ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.” It is curious that there 
should exist a very general contrary super- 
stition, embodied in well-known nursery-lines, 
against killing a wren. Can this be a relic of 
the olden pagan notion of his kingly inviolability 
yet struggling with the Christian (?) command 
(see Sir H. Ellis’s ed. of Brand, vol. ii. p. 516) 
for his persecution at Christmas? In the child’s 
distich, however, the wren is female, which it often 
is in provincial speech, Jenny or Kitty Wren; 
while the red-breast is as usual male, Robin. Mr. 
Halliwell gives the English version of the “ Hunt- 
ing of the Wren” in his Nursery Rhymes (2d ed. 
1843), at p. 180; and the Isle of Man “ Hunting 
of the Wran” at p. 249. I hope some other cor- 
respondent may be able to tell us something more 
about the little bird-king than your’s, Mr. Editor, 
we? obediently, M. H. O. 

le of Wight, Feb, 23, 





THE STATUES AT LUDGATE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Sir,—In p. 175 of your No. 1518, mention is made 
of some drawings being exhibited, before the mem~- 
bers of the Archzological Institute, of antiquities 
recently discovered in the City, and of the statues 
formerly on Ludgate, supposed to represent King 
Lud and his queen. Fortunately the history and 
destination of the effigies, after their removal from 
Ludgate prison, are well defined. The last Lud- 
gate was erected A.p. 1586, with the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth on the west front, and those of King Lud 
and his two sons on the east. On its demolition 
in 1760, Sir Francis Gosling obtained them from 
the City, and caused that of Queen Elizabeth to be 
placed at the east end of the church of St. Dun- 
stan in the West (he being then alderman of the 
ward), and there it remained until 1832, when that 
edifice was taken down: shortly afterwards it was 
placed in a niche above the entrance of the pa- 
rochial schools, on the east side of the new church, 
facing Fleet Street, where it now remains. I can 
find no mention of Lud’s queen. 

The statues of King Lud and his two sons, An- 
drogeus and Theomantius, or Temantius, were de- 
posited in the bone-house of the parish, where, 
says Smith—who has given us a representation of 
them—they remain “ in a very forlorn state.”— 
Your obedient servant,* 

Gro. SMEETON. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 12th—Mr. G. Rennie, treasurer and vice- 
president, in the chair.—‘ A practical extension of 
the application of the law of mortality, announced 
by Mr. B. Gompertz in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1823,” by Mr. A. M. Drach. In en- 
deavouring to verify the theoretical law of mor- 
tality announced by Mr. Gompertz, by means of 
constants derived from the results of the English 
census of 1841, which are contained in the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, and which 
furnish an extended basis for computation, the 
author found the accordance between the two to 
be so remarkably close as to justify the assumption 
that Mr. Gompertz’s formula expresses the true law 
of the decrement of human life. The paper was 
occupied with the analytical details of this investi- 
gation. 

“On spontaneous nitrification,” by Prof. C. F. 
Schoenbein. From various facts adduced by the 
author, he is led to the conclusion that, during 
the slow combustion of phosphorus in moist at- 
mospheric air, while ozone is produced, there is 
also formed a quantity of nitric acid; and that, in 
all cases where both these compound bodies are 
simultaneously generated, however different may 
be the concomitant circumstances of the experi- 
ment, there is strong reason to suspect that the 
formation of the one is in some way connected with 
that of the other. 

“On the process of etching or engraving by 
means of voltaic electricity,’’ by Dr. J. H. Pring. 
The author, referring to an account which he gave 
of his method of etching on hardened steel plates, 
or other polished metallic surfaces, by means of 
electricity, in the Philosophical Magazine for No- 
vember 1843, offered some additional observations 
relating to the theory of the process, and stated 
some further practical remarks in its application 
to engraving. A specimen of a steel-plate, and of 
a razor, on which ornamented designs were en- 
graved by this method, were laid before the society 
in illustration. 





Marquess of Northampton’s Soirée.—If rank and 
numbers be: evidence, as they certainly are, of the 
esteem in which an individual in a public station 
is held, the crowded apartments of the President of 





* From this it would appear that Mr. Archer’s drawi 
and Dr. Bromet’s suppositions must rest on efror.—Z¢, 
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the Royal Society on Saturday afforded overwhelm- 
ing proof of his deserved popularity with high and 
low in the world of science and literature. From 
nine o’clock till midnight, the cry was still, “ They 
come!’ and if hundreds had'‘not gone away, it 
seemed to us as if hundreds could not have been 
admitted, so great was the desire to pay due respect 
to this truly amiable and excellent nobleman. 
Among the company was Prince Albert, who be- 
stowed ‘great attention on the various novelties 
which were disposed upon the tables in every 
room ; and, after inspecting these, we must confess 
it was a relief (if not for H.R.H. and suite, at least 
for others) to adjourn to the cooler room below, 
where sherbet, ices, coffee, and wines, were abun- 
dantly supplied to refresh the heat-fatigued visi- 
tors. The whole scene was very gratifying; and 
the friendly intercourse among so many men, dis- 
tinguished in various walks of life, gave the plea- 
santest animation to it, as well as laid the founda- 
tions of future intercourse most desirable to be cul- 
tivated for the advantage of all intellectual pursuits. 
The principal objects in the rooms for inspection 
were, the working model of the compressed-air en- 
gine, specimens of the productions of wood and 
stone carving-machines, microscopic novelties, a 
model of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, British 
coated glass vases, &c., Mr. Goadby’s preparations, 
daguerreotypes, talbotypes, &c. &c. The com- 
pressed-air engine attracted great attention, and 
numerous questions were put to Mr. Parsey. We 
have already described the first model, so we need 
not enter into details of the present one, now being 
publicly exhibited. We may repeat, that upon the 
self-regulating valve chiefly depends success. on a 
practical scale. The proportion of weight the little 
engine draws in the Gallery, Pall-mall, is equiva- 
lent to a train of fifty tons; and this it does easily, 
and at any speed within the limits of the com- 
pressed power. We were much pleased with the 
rough machine carvings, requiring for completion 
but little aid from hand: any model in the highest 
relief may be copied. The objects in the micro- 
scopes were micastarius and infusoria, shells, &c., 
from guano. The specimen of the coated glass, 
the manufacture of England, was gratifying, and 
shewed that no rivalry in any department of the 
arts need be feared. The model of the temple on 
this same table was interesting; it was, however, 
accompanied with a programme, with an announce- 
ment relative to value, &c., which, we think, must 
have escaped the notice of the gentlemen who su- 
perintend the arrangement of these matters for the 
noble President. Mr. Goadby’s preparations, Mr. 
Petrie’s patent cooking-apparatus, signals for sail- 
ing-vessels, &c. &c., came in for their due share of 
notice. In conclusion, we must mention the pho- 
tographic specimens exhibited by M. Claudet, and 
direct attention to the praiseworthy and indefati- 
gable exertions of this gentleman to advance pho- 
tography. One of the effects shewn was the hourly 
changes in the intensity of solar action. It was, 
we believe, a first effort, and the successive tints 
were obtained by periodically shifting the prepared 
paper. M. Claudet intends using a heliostat, and 
extending this investigation over a lengthened pe- 
riod. We trust, alsu, he will record the hourly state 
of the atmosphere, clouds, and other meteorological 
phenomena. They are a necessary appendage for 
accurate data. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 23d.—Lord Colchester, president, in the chair. 
The reading of Mr. W. C. Thomson’s account of 
his journey from Sierra Leone to Timbo, capital of 
Futah Jallo, was resumed. As this portion of the 
documents, communicated by the Government to 
the society, is merely a detailed itinerary of the 
traveller’s route from Sierra Leone, to Timbo it is 
much more valuable as a geographical document 
than interesting in a popular sense, and moreover 
hardly admits of curtailment. The distance, in a 
direct line from Sierra Leone to Timbo, is about 
175 miles, yet such were the obstacles thrown in 


the traveller’s way by the jealousy and cupidity of 
the coast Mandingoes, that he was six months on 
the road. He reached Timbo in June 1842; and, 
as we have already reported, died there in Decem- 
ber 1843, when he was just about to proceed to 
the Niger. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Tue Anniversary Meeting took place on Friday 
week, when the Wollaston medal and the accom- 
panying balance was awarded to Mr. W. Lonsdale, 
formerly the curator of the society. The high and 
general respect in which this gentleman is held 
caused the announcement to be received with uni- 
versal satisfaction. The president delivered an able 
address, reviewing the progress of Geology during 
the past year. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Feb, 24th.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair. 
Read, 1.—“‘A description of the Dinting Vale Via- 
duct on the line of the Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway,” by A. S. Jee. This viaduct consists of 
sixteen arches, five of which are of timber, and 
eleven of brick. The whole of the large piers, 
wings, outside spandrils and parapets, are built of 
stone from the quarries in the neighbourhood. 
The five large arches, which are each of 125 feet 
span, and 25 feet versed sine, are built of Memel 
timber; the main ribs are composed of planking 
three inches thick, bent and laid longitudinally, 
and fastened together with oak trenails, and firmly 
stayed by means. of wrought iron tie-rods. The 
average cost of construction was calculated to be 
about 2/, 14s. per superficial yard, and 6s. 9d. per 
cubic yard, the viaduct being 8 yards wide. 

2.—A paper by Mr. G. W. Hemans, describing 
the system invented by Sir John Macneill, and em- 
ployed on the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, for pre- 
paring the transverse sleepers, and fastening the rails 
upon them. The sleepers are half haulks, twelve 
inches by six inches at the junction of the rails; and 
intermediately half trees of larch, with the bark on, 
not less than eight inches by four inches, are placed 
with the round side upwards, at an average dis- 
tance of two feet six inches. These sleepers are 
prepared for bearing the rails, by fixing twelve at 
a time on a sliding table, similar to that of a 
planing machine: they are moved forward by 
steam-power beneath two circular cutters, set at 
the given distance of the gauge, and revolving 
very rapidly, and which pass through the whole 
series of sleepers, cutting at a given inclination the 
seats for the rails. A slight stoppage of the table 
takes place as each sleeper is cut, in order to af- 
ford time for four drills to descend simultaneously, 
and to pierce the holes for the pins or trenails for 
holding down the rails. An engine of six-horse 
power suffices for working two of these machines; 
by which 1000 sl s can be finished complete in 
twenty-four hours, at an expense of about one 
penny, instead of twopence-halfpenny each, which 
they formerly cost by manual labour. 

3.—The paper by Mr. W. Vanderkeite described 
a very useful arrangement of machinery for work- 
ing the diving bell ueed in setting the masonry, 
at a depth of about eight feet below the level of 
extraordinary spring tides, in the extension of the 
pier at Kilrush in the river Shannon, under the 
direction of Mr. T. Rhodes, the chief engineer of 
the Shannon Commissioners. Upon a series of 
piles and longitudinal timbers a railway was laid, 
upon which two travelling platforms were con- 
structed; with winches, &c. One of them brought 
the stone nearly over its intended position, and 
lowered it into the sea; the other then brought the 
diving bell over it, and by means of a chain and 
purchase the stone was lifted and placed properly 
in its place by the men in the bell. This work was 
continued through all seasons, and with the utmost 
regularity; and the work so constructed was as 
solid as if built on dry land. The drawings ac- 
companying the paper gave all the details of the 








machinery, 


‘the circuit was broken. 


“ An account of the drops used for the shipmen, 
of coals at Middesbro’ on Tees,” by Mr. G. Turp. 
bull, was announced for the next meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Feb. 25th.—Mr. W. H. Bodkin, M.P., V.P., in th. 
chair.—The first paper read was by Mr. T. }, 
Crampton, on a new form of locomotive steam-ey. 
gine; the object being to prevent rocking ani 
vibratory motion, and to obtain the advantage of 
large driving wheels without increasing the height 
of the centre of gravity. The principal feature o 
Mr. Crampton’s invention is the placing the driy. 
ing wheels at the fire-box end of the boiler, so tha 
the wheels may be made of any height without 
raising the centre of gravity of the engine.—The 
second paper read was by Dr. Ritterbandt, “() 
the formation of incrustation in steam-engines, an{ 
on the means of preventing it.”” The Doctor's ap. 
plication of muriate of ammonia for the latter pur. 
pose (see Lit. Gaz. last week, report of Ciril 
Engineers) promises great practical advantages, 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PARIS. 
Feb. 9th and 16th.—M. Demidoff of St. Peters. 
burgh was elected a corresponding member to the 
geographical section, and M. Schubler to the section 
of rural economy. 

The report by MM. Payen, Boussingault, ani 
Gaudichard, on the several memoirs relative to 
the potato-malady, states that all received are 
insufficient to account for the disease. 

M. Mauvais submitted corrected elements of the 
planet Astrea, deduced from the observations of 
the 14th December, made at Berlin, and those of 
the 5th and 28th January, at Paris. They shew 
a considerable increase in the longitude of the 
epoch, a mean movement of 8” greater than that 
given by M. Encke, and an eccentricity notably 
diminished. 

A communication from M. Guillemin shewed 
that a bar of soft iron, fixed at one end and 
weighted at the other, raised the weight when a 
current of electricity traversed a helix of copper 
wire surrounding it, sustained the weight so long as 
the current was passing, and let it fall again when 
This action is slight, but 
sufficiently sensible to the eye, even with a single 
element of Bunsen and a bar of one centimetre in 
diameter and from twenty to thirty long. M. Reg- 
nault declared that M. Wertheim had already made 
experiments of the same kind; he had determined 
that a curved bar changed its path of curvature 
when an electrical current was passed round it. 
It was to M. Wertheim’s researches that M. Arago 
alluded on a former Monday, in regard to visible 
movements in bars so treated, and in reference to 
Faraday’s recent discoveries. ‘ 
M. Robert recommends decortication in longi- 
tudinal bands for the destruction of larve, and for 
the restoration of sickly elms, apple-trees, ash, 
oak, &c. He says also, that the entire removal of 
the old bark tends greatly to the increase of wood, 
in elms especially, and to restore fecundity to old 
fruit-trees, ‘ 
The pluviometric observations of M. Don, in 
Algiers, from the Ist January, 1838, to 31st De- 
cember, 1845, shew three very rainy and three 
very dry months, separated by three moderately, 
and, in regard to each other, equally wet months. 
The first two are respectively the spring and au- 
tumn quarters of the year. ; 
M. Babinet read a memoir on the nuages ignés of 
the sun, so named by M. Arago, the clouds or 
mountains of fire seen during the eclipse of July 
1842. M. Babinet considers these incandescent 
masses to be emanations from the sun,—planetary 
masses circulating round their primary, with @ 
swiftness due to their proximity. 

Farther observations of the double comet secm 
to prove that the two nuclei have separated 8000 
leagues between the 27th January and the 12th 
February. The parabolic orbits described by each 








of them, caleulated by Laugier, are,— 
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MM. Becquerel, Babinet, Royer, Laugier, &c., 
were named to report upon a remarkable case of 
animal electricity exhibited in a young girl, thir- 
teen years of age, Angelique Cottin by name. A 
letter read related that the electro - magnetic 
powers of this child were suddenly developed in 
the evening of the 8th of January last, and that 
they had been witnessed by crowds. Since her 
gerival in Paris she has been the subject of expe- 
riments, and M. Arago declared that he had wit- 
nessed some of the ph , which app ed to 
him worthy of a profound examination. The elec- 
tro-magnetic capabilities of Angelique are repel- 
lant,—she herself being attracted instantly and 
irresistibly by whatsoever moves away from her. 
The objects of these repulsions are chairs, tables, 
chests, &c.: all touched by her clothes are dis- 
placed or overturned. A sofa, very large and 
heavy, upon which a man was sitting, was pushed 
violently over to the wall! A chair, held by two 
strong persons, and upon one half of which another 
was seated, was torn away with viofence as soon as 
Angelique was placed on the other half!! The 
electrical emanations pass chiefly from the bend of 
the left arm,—there the skin is hottest!! So say 
the medical examiners; what will be the decision 
of the commission of Academicians? Phenomena 
or collusion? M. Arago right or deceived? The 
scientific editor of the Epoch seems likely to be 
the Wakley to expose this novel wonder ! 

M. Morreau de Jonnés writes, that at Guada- 
loupe, in the night of the 16th and 17th of Decem- 
ber last, the earth trembled violently, without, 
however, causing any damage. There were two 
shocks, following close the one upon the other, 
with subterranean noise, like the rolling of heavy 
carriages over paved roads, The shocks were felt 
at Martinique, thirty leagues to the suuth, and 
northwards to the United States. The earthquake 
was not accompanied, nor, till the date of the let- 
ter, followed by any volcanic phenomena. 


Inclina- 
tion. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, Feb. 19.—The Rev. Philip Alpe, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, and 
the following degrees were conferred :— 


Masters of Arts.—The Rev. C. Ward, the Rev. J. J. 
Jackson, Exeter College. 

Bachelors pry ee ag Brasenose College; A. H. 
Hosmer, Oriel College; J. E. Hill, G. C. Irving, A. C. 
Smith, F. Lear, G. G. Kennaway, Christ Church; J. W. 
Tomkin, W. J. Springett, Wadham College; R. J. Halke, 
Worcester College, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Ox Thursday, Mr. Hallam in the chair, Sir J. 
Boileau, Mr. Cauvin, and Mr. P. Colquhoun, were 
admitted members; and several others were sus- 
pended for election and proposed, including Sir J. 
Rennie, the president of the Royal College of Civil 
Engineers. An interesting paper on Greek topo- 
graphy, and the remains of ancient places of clas- 
sical and historical note, was read by Mr. Hamil- 


‘on, of which we hope to give an analysis in our 
next Gazette, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
On Wednesday the annual meeting of the pro- 
io took place, Lord Auckland in the chair. 
f © report was of a mixed nature, inclining to the 
wourable side. The number of students in the 
college and school during the year 1844-5 was 798 
aa in the faculty of arts and laws (including 26 
oy 8 on the schoolmasters’ classes), 163; in 
oa re! of medicine, 320; and in the junior 
pee Pia The highest number of boys in the 
aan in any single term was 268. The amount of 
“a Was 13,6457. 3s., of which the sum of 76831. 15s. 
P pusiced for the medical faculty, 22014. 8s. for 
v¢ faculty of arts and laws, and 3760/. for the 


junior school. The professors and masters were 
paid 8203/. 5s.10d. The sum of 27981., the amount 
of fees received for hospital practice, was trans- 
ferred to the hospital committee, towards the main- 
tenance of the charity, and 26435/. 17s, 2d. was passed 
to the college fund. In the current session, up to the 
present date, in the medical faculty the number of 
new entries was 95, the total 285, and the amount 
of fees 3860/. 19s. The new entries to hospital 
practice were 76, and the sum received for fees 
16677. 10s. In the faculty of arts the new entries 
were 94, the aggregate 162; the fees amounted to 
29361. 2s.; and there were besides 29 attending the 
schoolmasters’ classes, In the junior school, this 
term, the number of pupils was 249, while in the 
corresponding term of last year it was 244. In 
each of these departments there was an improve- 
ment, comparing the current with the past year, 
both as regards the number of pupils and the 
amount of fees. Four Hindoos were now attend- 
ing the medical classes of the college, and were 
pursuing their studies with assiduity and intelli- 
gence. The council had likewise satisfaction in 
mentioning that they learn from Dr. Hobson, a 
former medical student in that college, now settled 
in China, that the natives come in great numbers, 
and from distant parts, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of European treatment, at an hospital at 
Hong-kong, under his charge, established expressly 
for their benefit. The state of the junior school had 
been the subject of anxious inquiry by the council ; 
and with the assistance of the head master, some 
important improvements in the conduct of the 
school had been effected. The statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditure shewed that, after deducting 
the balances in hand respectively at the commence- 
ment and termination of the year, the total receipts 
were 19,5317. 7s. 10d., and the disbursements 
20,3251. 6s. 6d., exhibiting an excess of expendi- 
ture above actual receipts during the year of 
7931. 18s. 8d. The council, aware of the increas- 
ing importance of chemical science, and of the de- 
mand for a more extended system of practical 
instruction, had thought it their duty to add to the 
means already possessed by the college. With 
that view they had instituted a distinct professor- 
ship of practical chemistry, and had appointed Mr. 
George Fownes, F.R.S., to the chair. The state- 
ment respecting the hospital was very satisfac- 
tory. Lord Brougham was re-elected, and Lord 
Auckland (to whom thanks were voted) V.P.; and 
the report being agreed to, the meeting separated. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Feb. 26.—Mr. Amyot in the chair. Mr. E, T. 
Artis exhibited the bronze casket, the property of 
Ear] Fitzwilliam, noticed in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the British Archeological Association 
in our last No. Mr. Kempe exhibited drawings of 
the beautifully ornamented doorway of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark (destroyed a few years since), accom- 
panied with notes on its architectural and decora- 
tive peculiarities. The secretary then read the 
concluding portions of Sir H. Nicolas’s paper on 
the badge of the ostrich feathers, and of Mr. Grave's 
paper on the raths and dunes in Ireland. 

Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum, who at a 
recent meeting had been rejected by ballot, was 
again proposed as a candidate.* 





* We have received a letter on this subject, which we 
think merits attention, and therefore print it ; for the pre- 
sent without a remark.—Ed. L. G. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—Observing that you take an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, I am induced to call 
your attention to an extraordinary feature in those of the 
meeting last evening. Two weeks since a gentleman who 
holds a subordinate situation in the British Museum was 
balloted for, and rejected by a very large number—21 to 18. 
Last evening he was again proposed, and again his certi- 
ficate was ordered to be suspended the usual time. Had 
there been the sibility of a mistake in the matter, 
this attempt to thrust an individual into the society against 
such a recent and Loy eehge expression of the wishes of a 
majority, would havé been highly indelicate, and contrary 
to the usages of all literary and scientific societies ; but as 





there could haye been no mistake, the attempt to bring 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21st.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair.— 
Mr. Shakespear read to the meeting a short paper 
upon a Cufic inscription from Erzeroom, in Arme- 
nia, surrounding the great circular tower of the 
citadel of that town. The inscription had been 
copied by Mr. Redhouse, the British resident in 
Erzeroom, and by him it was transmitted to the 
society. ‘The characters are well formed and care- 
fully traced; but a large bit, where the subject 
seems to begin and end, is unfortunately broken ; 
and, as the whole inscription is short, consisting 
of a single line running round the edifice, the loss 
of so great and important a portion, which also 
probably contained the date, renders the explana- 
tion incomplete. So much as remains appears to 
record that Abul Muzaffar Ghazi, the son of Abul 
Kasim, held the city (of Erzeroom) in trust for 
Shams ul Mulk; or, that he acknowledged the 
latter for his superior and protector. From a 
careful investigation of the names of Seljucide 
princes, who reigned over part of Persia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, Mr. Shakespear concludes that 
the inscription must have been dated at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. 

The secretary read a paper from Mr. W. Elliot, 
of the Madras civil service, containing some ob- 
servations upon an interesting inscription in the 
Canarese character and Sanscrit language, dated 
A.D. 1095, which was found near Damal, on the 
high road from Dharwar to Bellary; a transcript 
and translation of which was laid before the meet- 
ing. The interest of this document turns upon 
the proof it affords not only of the existence of 
Buddhism in India at so recent a period, but of 
its being still a respectable creed, and in consider- 
able favour. It records, first, the donation of land 
by the mercantile community of Damal to a temple 
of Buddha erected by themselves; and afterwards 
a subsequent donation to the same temple by the 
local governor. It begins with a formula of adora- 
tion to Buddha; and is accompanied by a piece of 
sculpture representing a Buddhist divinity seated 
in a shrine, a cow and calf, and a votary in the act 
of adoration, with two burning lamps. 

Another inscription, of nearly the same date, 
from a virgal, or battle-stone, found in Dharwar, 
records the death of a village hero in a boundary- 
fight, and his being embraced by the celestial 
nymphs, and carried to paradise. This was accom- 
panied by a drawing of the sculptures on the stone, 
containing above twenty figures, and obviously of 
Buddhist origin. 

These monuments have been already mentioned 
in the society’s Journal (vol. vii. 1837); but the 
interest that has been subsequently felt in the in- 
vestigation of facts connected with the prevalence 
and extinction of Buddhism in India, and recently 
evinced by the publication of Mons. Burnouf’s 
valuable Introduction to the History of Buddhism, 
has induced Mr. Elliot to send to England a more 
complete notice of these remains, ' 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Feb. 25th.—At a meeting of the committee were 
elected seven new associates, two correspondents, 
and one honorary foreigu member, Prof. Arneth, 
the well-known keeper of the imperial collection 





him in by mere numbers is, I submit, ungentlemanly and 
indecent. A strong ground of objection to this gentleman 
is, I am told, that arising from his having been the tool in 
the hands of a party connected with our national institu- 
tion in the late unhappy disputes of the Archzological As- 
sociation. It has been bee | stated that he had been ac- 
tively employed by some leaders of the Institute party, to 
prejudice the clergy and people of Winchester against the 
Association, which met there in August, previous to which, 
I am told, the town had been canvassed, and all sorts of 
reports spread Sovak, Sy the active agency of this per- 
son and some others. is alone, if true, 1 should urge, 
is a strong argument against introducing into our hitherto 
harmonious society one who has been mixed up in cabals 
and dissensions in other bodies ; and especially when it is 
considered that, as a servant of the public, duty should 
have suggested te him the propriety of neutrality. 
I am, sir, &c, 
F,S, A, 





London, Feb, 27th, 1846, 
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of medals and antiquities at Vienna. Twenty-one 
communications from different parts of the country 
were laid before the committee; but, from the 
pressure of other business, they were passed over 
very rapidly. Mr. Smith exhibited various articles 
found -in London, and particularly in the river 
Thames, within the last few days. Among these 
was a beautiful truncated bronze figure, of the 
best style of Roman art, brought from the Thames 
the same morning. The head, arms, and legs, had 
been chopped off. Most of the Roman bronzes 
found in the Thames are thus mutilated. It was 
the work of the Saxon Christians, who, when they 
found images of this kind in digging among the 
Roman remains, mutilated them, both because 
they looked upon them as idols, and because 
they thought they were magically charmed, and 
imagined that the charm was thus broken.* Mr. 
Burket exhibited several curious ornamental ar- 
ticles which had belonged to the parliamentary 
officer Fleetwood. A letter was read from M. 
Durand of Calais, describing the discovery, in 
digging foundations in that town, of a vessel bear- 
ing the arms of England. A rather long letter was 
laid before the committee from Mr. Lower, detail- 
ing new discoveries at Lewes, which will be read 
at the next public meeting, when a number of 
articles sent by the coach will be exhibited to illus- 
trate it. Some antiquities, found at Old Sarum, 
were presented to the Association by Mr. Double- 
day. Mr. Bateman sent an account, with drawings, 
of a number of celts and other weapors found in a 
large earthen jar a few miles from York. These 
also will probably be brought before the next 
public meeting. Mr. Wire of Colchester sent a 
number of bracelets found in Roman sepulchral 
interments in the neighbourhood of that town. 
He stated that these articles were found sometimes 
on the arms of the skeletons, but very frequently 
two or three together on the breasts of the people 
buried. Among the other communications were 
some from Messrs. Haigh, L. Jewit, Bruce, Repton, 
Shipp, &c. 

The committee was afterwards occupied with 
preparations for the anniversary, which will take 
place on Wednesday next. A code of laws to be 
proposed on that occasion was read. Among other 
plans resolved upon by the committee, it is pro- 
posed that the Journal of the Association shall no 
longer be sold in numbers, but that it shall be de- 
livered to associates alone, and only sold in annual 
volumes at an advanced price. This will, at all 
events, shew that the Journal of the Association is 
strictly its own; and another advantage will be, 
that the committee can give a thicker or thinner 
quarterly part, at their convenience; so that, if 
there are more than usual subjects of importance 
on one occasion, they will not be compelled to put 
any of them off for three months. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
Feb. 17th.—Mr. T. Wright in the chair. Mr. Lloyd 
* made a written communication concerning the ar- 
chzological explorations carried on by Mr. Layard 
near Mosul, and which had been interrupted by 
the Turkish rulers. Mr. Ainsworth, the hono- 
rary secretary, said that this interruption was the 
more remarkable, as Mr. Layard was backed by 
the interest of the British authorities. The site 
chosen by that gentleman was as near to Nineveh 
as the place where M. Botta had carried on his 
explorations, and quite as promising, there being 
still the remains of a pyramidal building, the place 
corresponding to the Laripa of Xenophon, and 
probably to the primeval city of Resen of the Old 
Testament. 

Dr. Platé read an interesting communication 
upon the possible prolongation of the great line of 
German and Hungarian railways across Turkey as 
a means of speedy communication with India. 
The author began by pointing out the strange 





* This is a ve ‘ " 1 A 
little known—Ed LG. fact, and we should think bu’ 


error which formerly prevailed in our knowledge 
of the southern part of Servia and the adjoining 
tracts, which were believed to be rendered inacces- 
sible by Alpine chains; while the contrary is the 
fact. History alone was sufficient to shew that 
those parts could not but be very accessible, since 
the great military roads of the Romans from Con- 
stantinople and Thessalomi led right through them, 
namely, through Dardania and Meesia. The Goths, 
the Huns, the Bulgarians, and so many other bar- 
barians, used to invade Macedonia and Thrace 
through Dardania; and since their forces were 
generally posed of hor » and they were 
encumbered by a large train of carts, cattle, women, 
&c., they would not have chosen a mountainous 
tract to move through, but a level country. In the 
middle ages, Dardania was the theatre of those 
bloody wars between the Turks and the Servians; 
and we know from history, that most of them were 
fought on level plains, with much cavalry on either 
side. This was especially the case with the famous 
battle of Kossova, where, in 1389, King Lazare 
Brankovich was slain, and, after the battle, Sultan 
Miiréd I. fell from the hand of the captive Milosh 
Kobilovich. That battle was fought on the large 
plain of Kossova, in the very centre of that tract 
which we believed to be covered with inaccessible 
mountains. The Doctor then mentioned the sta- 
tions of the Roman roads aforesaid, and shewed the 
present situation and names of them; the Turks, in 
their wars with Austria, having always followed the 
same roads. It was only to Dr. Boné’s recent 
work, “ La Turquii d’ Europe,” that we owed a cor- 
rect knowledge of the country, which is a level up- 
land between the high Chardagh in the west, and the 
Great Balkan in the east, intersected by a few low 
and isolated ridges which stretch from west to east. 
These uplands are between 1000 and 1400 feet 
above the sea, The most remarkable feature of 
them is, that they are intersected by many deep 
gaps, some of them very wide, in the direction from 
north to south, forming as many easy passages from 
Servia into Bulgaria, Rumilia, and Macedonia. 
The ascent of these gaps is so imperceptible that 
the traveller is not at all aware of his crossing one 
of the most important mountain systems (more 
correctly plateaux) of Turkey. The most impor- 
tant gap is the long and wide valley of Nissa and 
Sophia, through which the high-road from Belgrade 
to Constantinople winds, and which is like a trough 
encompassed by two parallel chains of mountains, 
those in the west being low and in their turn inter- 
sected by some of those gaps, so as to afford an easy 
communication with the valleys of the Strymon and 
the Vardar in Macedonia. Other gaps are those 
between Pristina and Katchanlik, in the west; be- 
tween Vrana, in the upper valley of the Bulgarska 
Morava, and Uskub on the Vardar ; between Rado- 
mir on the upper Strymon and the Nissova, an 
affluent of the Morava; between the valley of So- 
phia and the Egerb Su, an eastern affluent of the 
Vardar, south of Kostendil, the ancient Justi- 
nianum Secundum, the birth-place of the Emperor 
Justinian ; and many others, all of them affording 
easy passages between Servia and Macedonia. 
Among the high plains, those of Kossova, Pristina, 
Krushevaltz, Radomir, Kostendil, Uskub, Nissa, 
and Sophia are of considerable extent. 

This country opposes no physical difficulties to 
the construction of railways. A railway from Salo- 
niki, across Dardania, to Belgrade, and thence to Vi- 
enna, either through Hungary by Pesth, or through 
Slavonia towards Mahrburg in Styria, where it 
would join the Vienna and Trieste railway, would 
reduce the journey from Alexandria to London to 
one-half of the time now required vid Trieste—that 
is, supposing the projected and partly-executed 
lines between Vienna and Cologne, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, and Berlin be finished. The straightest line 
would be from Cologne along the right bank of the 
Rhine, by Frankfort, Wiirzburg, Nurnberg, Ratis- 
bon, Passan, and Ling—all large and highly com- 
mercial towns—to Vienna, and thence, as men- 








tioned above, to Belgrade and Saloniki, .In Servia 


this railway would run along the right bank of the 

great Morava, which flows through a wide and leye| 

plain as far as Jagodin, where it would leave the 
valley, on account of the defiles near that town, 
and go over low upland, either towards Nissa and 

Sophia, through the great gap mentioned above, or 

descending again into the valley of the Morava 

(here the Bulgarska Morava), would go as far as 

Vrana. Between Vrana and the junction of the 

Bulgarska Morava with the great Morava, there js 

only one obstacle to meet with, viz. a ridge of cal. 

careous rocks, round the base of which flows the 

Bulgarska Morava, leaving only a narrow space 

between the river and the rock, where an inp 

stands which is known to travellers as the Kérj 

Han, or the Harlot’s Inn. It takes ten minutes to 

walk round that rocky projection, and it would be 

easy to make a tunnel across. From Vrana the 
line would pass, through one of the gaps aforesaid, 
across the level upland to Uskub on the Vardar, 
whence it would go south in the valley of that river 
as far as Gradiska. There are rocky defiles called 

Demir K4p4, or the iron gate, and it would be neces. 

sary to lead the road over the uplands, which are 

not high and of very gentle ascent. Once past 

Demir K4pa, the road would follow the Vardar in 

a level, wide, and most beautiful valley as far as the 

junction of the Vardar with the Aigean Sea, a few 

miles west of Saloniki. 

The line by Nissa and Sophia could be continued 
to Constantinople by Adrianople, there being no 
serious obstacle but the ancient Porta Trajana, 
a narrow defile south of Ikhtim4n in the Great Bal- 
kan. From Nissa or Sophia it would be easy to 
lead a line across some of the gaps west of those 
towns, which would run south of Kostendil—but 
not by Kostendil—and, following the valley of the 
Egerb Su, join the Vardar a little below Uskub. The 
Doctor made the following calculation :— 

From London to Ostend, 9 hours. 

From Ostend to Saloniki, direct distance, 1280 miles; add 
¥ for rounds and deviations from the straight line, or 
160 miles, ~ 1440 miles. Suppose 17 miles per hour, 
which is the average s on the Vienna and Olmutz 
line, would give nearly 85 hours, or 3 days and 13 hours; 
but as, no doubt, a special train would be allowed for 
the despatch of the India mail, the distance would be 

rformed in 72 hours, at the rate of 20 miles per hour 

bow and of 574 hours at the rate of 25 miles: say 7) 
From Saloniki to Alexandria, 170 miles steaming, at the 

average of 11 miles per hour, 70 hours: say 3 days. 

Whole distance from London to Alexandria performed in 
either 6 days 22 hours, 6 days 9 hours, or 5 days 18} 
hours. 

The Doctor thought a line could be constructed 
from Saloniki to Athens. He had no doubt on 
the subject, but had not studied the question suffi- 
ciently to bring it before the society. He was not 
afraid of the Thermopyle, which he called a bug- 
bear; they are formed by a ridge of hill stretching 
towards the sea, and leaving only a narrow passage 
between the rocks and the water, which is here 
rather a swamp than a sea. He thought Mount 
Oeta would offer difficulties. If such a line were 
constructed, London would be still nearer to Alex- 
andria. 

The direct distance from Saloniki to Athens is 225 miles, 
and the length of the railway, including the windings, 
would be 28 miles, which, at 17 miles an hour, would 
take 16% hours; at 20 miles, 14% hours; and at» 
miles, 114 hours. : 

From Athens to Alexandria is nearly 600 miles, which, 
steaming at 11 miles an hour, would take nearly » 


hours. : 
Whole distance from Saloniki to Alexandria vid Athens in 
either 2 days 23% hours, 2 days 193 hours, or 2 days 17} 


hours. 

Whole distance from London to Alexandria, vid Saloniki 
and Athens, in either 6 days 21% hours, 6 days 6% 
hours, or 5 days 13 hours. " 
A permanent and speedy communication with 

India, it need hardly be said, was a vital question 

for this country. The great jealousy shewn by 

France against the passage made by Trieste 1- 

stead of Marseilles betrayed her motives in afford- 

ing her aid to the latter passage: it was more the 
desire to be enabled to prevent a quick communi- 
cation, in case of necessity, than to afford it: she 





wanted to make herself master of this communica- 
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tion, By the German lines continued through 
Turkey this country would always be sure of 
having that quick and solid communication. There 
was a greater chance of being involved in a war 
with France than with Germany, the old ally of 
England. Suppose a war between these old allies, 
on one side, and the French on the other : if the 
French should take the left bank of the Rhine and 
Belgium, but the strong fortress of Cologne still 
holding out, the Indian mail would be despatched 
by Rotterdam, whence a line is in execution upon 
Cologne; if they should take the whole line of the 
Rhine, and Holland also, the mail would be de- 
spatched by Bremen or Hamburg, places which 
will be connected with Vienna in a few years. If 
Belgium and Holland were the allies of France, 
the same course would be adopted, and the loss of 
time would not be great. There are no physical 
difficulties that prevent the construction ofa line 
through Turkey—spoke only of the scientific pos- 
sibility. This society was a learned society, and 
no political society: at any other place the Doctor 
would be glad to speak of those political diffi- 
culties. 

The paper was illustrated by maps carefully 
executed. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :-— 
Monday.—Chemical, 8 P.m.; Entomological, 8 p.m. ; Me- 
ical, 8 p.M.; Medical and Chirurgical (anniversary meet- 
g), 4 P.M. ; el 
"Puesday.—Linnean, 8 P.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.at.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 P.M. 5 Syro-Beyptian, SPM. | 
Wednesday.—British Archeological (anniversary meet- 


ing), 8} P.M. im 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; Zoo- 
ogical, 3 P.M. 

‘Friday—Ro al Institution, 8} P.M.; Botanical, 8 p.xr. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M.; Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. ; West- 
ninster Medical, 8 P.M. 


mistaken, he belongs to the family so distinguished 
in Chinese literature; and if so, we could wish 
him to turn his English talent to portray some of 
the pictorial features of that Celestial Empire with 
which he must be well acquainted. 

No. 186. “A Pleasant Dream.” T. Brooks.— 
Somewhat in the same manner; with a little more 
of the volupte in its down-bed composition. 

No, 201. Love in the Highlands,” A. Fraser, 
slightly noticed before, is a rather common Scotch 
subject, painted with the artist’s usual fidelity and 
skill. The lovers at the window are well engaged— 
she rather too pretty in complexion; but the girl 
at the fire, with the accessories, is capital; and the 
old woman entering with a bundle of sticks, a good 
balance to the young pair on the other side, begin- 
ning, whereas she is ending. 

No. 202, “ The Brae-side.’””’ W. Simson. — The 
best piece of colour which the artist has in the 
rooms. Itis a charming little bit, and a pet for 
the parlour chimney-piece. 

No. 222. ‘The Vale of the Wharfe.” H. Bright.— 
A placid scene, with various distances of calm rural 
beauty, all sweetly disposed and naturally painted. 
There is a softness about it which we find parti- 
cularly agreeable. 

No. 228. “ Kate Kearney.” C. Baxter.—Though 
hung close above Etty’s “ Bather,” with the huge 
humerus, and rather want of corresponding ro- 
tundity below, this is a veritable Kate Kearney, 
plump, provoking, and healthful. The line quoted 
for her from the song is Scotch, and not the ori- 
ginal Hiberno-English. 

No. 245. “ The Bay of Palermo”—W. Scrope— 
before alluded to, occupies a distinguished place 
on the line, but appears to be somewhat muddly 
for its position. It is a large landscape, composed 
of almost every fine feature which can belong to 








PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

N our first notice of this Gallery we remarked on 
he unfairness of comparing such annual produc- 
ions with the collections of approved old masters, 
mbalmed by time; but still doing justice to the 

erits of adue proportion of the present gallery, 
vhich would entitle them to like preservation and 
dmiration for the future. And there is also an- 
other point of view in which our native modern ex- 

ibitions may be yet more favourably considered : 
tis by contrasting them with many of the sales of 
old pictures with high-sounding names attached to 
hem. For if they fail in rivalling choice selections, 
hey unquestionably gain in character when referred 
0 such antiquities; scarcely one in fifty of which 
is worth hanging against the’ poorest wall, and 
about an equal number being ascribed to artists by 
hom they were never seen. The instances of this 
ere socommon that the rare exceptions establish the 
tule; and the ludicrous march up to works of the 
hhighest pretensions to find only execrable daubs is 
00 universal to be any longer laughed at. 

No. 83. “The Temptation,’ A. Johnstone, is a 
story sweetly told by two youthful figures, the one 
male, and the other (it may be supposed) female. 
In reading it, the temptation seems to be mutual, 
and dangerous on both sides ; though the sentiment 
nthe expression of the girl is by far the deepest. 
he sombre tone of colouring, her countenance in 
half-shadow, and the congenial relief of her silk 
dress, not too bright, render this group extremely 
Pleasing both in conception and execution. 

No. 184, ———, R. Morrison.—A successful and 
Popular painter generally rallies a sort of school 
bout him, who adopt his style and court approba- 
~ by similar performances. In this way Mr. 
= seems to have set an example to a consider- 
: le number of the youthful aspirants in this gal- 
try, and among these to the clever doer of this 
Ker ys young lady. It is better to go to the 

chool of Nature than to that of any of her imita- 
‘ors, however excellent; but Mr. Morrison has 
made @ tasteful and clever début. If we are not 


that of art, and might have been more 
effective. 

No. 249. “ Fruit.” G. Lance.—We have (as in 
other cases) already mentioned the exquisite fruit- 
pieces of Mr. Lance. As a perfect whole, with its 
grapes and peaches mellowed to the utmost, this 
small picture may be deemed one of his completest 
specimens. 

No. 250. “ Flowers.” Miss M. A. Parris.—We 
rejoice to see the name to so elegant a production, 
and not the only instance in these rooms of the 
hereditary descent of genius. 

No. 880. (ex. gr.)—A subject from Kenilworth, 
cleverley treated and full of promise. By C. H. 
Stanley, jun. He is, we believe, the son of the 
landscape painter, whose works help to adorn the 
same institution; and, to judge by this production, 
he will not discredit his name. 

No, 268. “The Gulf of Spezzia.”” G. E. Hering.— 
We cannot reconcile ourselves to the central blue 
expanse in this piece, with hardly a shade of dif- 
ference in the intensity between the near and dis- 
tant shore, and the outline so sharply cut. In other 
parts there is much good painting. 

No. 273. “ The Watering-place.” C. Hancock.— 
Exceedingly clever portraits of cattle, but disposed 
in so singular a manner that we would like to cut 
the canvass into three or four separate pictures, and 
be well satisfied with any one of them. The group 
on the hill, that on the left foreground, and that at 
the trough, would each make a desirable posses- 
sion. 

No. 204. “Christ and his Disciples at Emmaus’ — 
T. M. Joy—ought to be noticed for its size and 
subject, though we do not think the artist fortu- 
nate in its treatment, The heads want dignity, 
and the whole is poorly conceived ; which we the 
more regret, as it is one of the few attempts at the 
highest style of art. 

No. 282. “Scene from Undine.” W. Rimer.— 
A shadowy representation of a mysterious dénoue- 
ment of supernatural origin. There is a good deal 
of invention in the many characters, and some of 
them are executed with much ability. 

No. 278. ‘ Vessels off the Thames.” W. 





A- 
Knell:—Previously mentioned, inter alia (p. 183)» 





as of high promise, and therefore well deserving 
of this more distinct note. 

No. 360. ‘‘Snowdon.” J. B. Pyne.—A deli- 
cious sunset, tinging the summit of the chief of 
Welsh mountains. The effect both above and be- 
low is as true as it is beautiful. The roseate tints, 


devoid of warmth, remind us of our ascent of that 
giant-hill; touching which, we sought information 
from a hosier in Caernarvon, who, instead of indi- 
cating the best paths, said in answer, ‘‘ You had 
better buy this wrapper for your neck, and a Welsh 
nightcap for your head; for,’’ said he (with a sort 
of selling shiver), ‘ Snowton’s colt ! !” 


The Installation of the Nabob of the Carnatic at Ma- 
dras in 1842. By F. C. Lewis. 

Tuts is one of the most elaborate of grand Oriental 
ceremonials ; and presents above seventy portraits 
of eminent English and Indian individuals who 
* assisted” on the occasion. It is a finely disposed 
and painted picture, doing great honour to the 
young artist and the arts at Madras; whilst its 
engraving by his father at home is another striking 
proof of the talent which ranks him so high in his 
profession. We can hardly imagine any produc- 
tion of the kind likely to be more popular in our 
Eastern empire; and we fear that there may be 
an added interest every where, in consequence of 
the dangers and losses of many who may have 
figured in this splendid spectacle. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, 24th Feb., 1846. 

Dear S1r,—Winter is so mild and so much like 
spring, that I am now writing in the open air, on 
the terrace of the Cesel des Arts, at the very hour 
when the amiable youth of whom the club is com- 
posed come to see the boeuf gras pass on the Boule- 
vards. This interesting animal is christened Dago- 
bert, the name of one of our first French kings— 
that jolly good king who, according to song, some- 
times put on his inexpressibles wrong side out : 

“ Le bon Roi Dagobert 

A mis sa culotte a l’envers, 

Le grand St. Eloi 

Lui dit ; O mon Roi, 

Votre majesté 

Est mal culotté,” &c. &c. 
Everybody in France sings this burlesque poem, 
and I trust that one of.these days I shall see it in 
your Archeological Album, with a learned commen- 
tary of Mr. T. Wright, and drawings by Fairholt. 

En attendant the realisation of this natural desire, 
I must tell you that the cornuted Dagobert of this 
year, superb monument of fat and sinew, has been 
playing tricks, with a vengeance, on his owner, who, 
as you may anticipate, is ready to pay him off to- 
morrow. 

It was intended, for the sake of varying the pro- 
gramme of the cortege, to carry this prize ox on a 
car instead of harnessing him éo it. A caleche ad 
hoc was prepared. The strength of the vehicle had 
been tested with the weight of heaven knows how 
many thousand kilogrammes of large stone; but, 
alas! at the last experiment, when H. M. Dagobert 
tried in propria personé the solidity of his future 
carosse—patatras! springs broke, and the whole 
machine instantly shivered and fell to pieces. It 
was therefore compulsory to resume the old custom. 
The retrograding party, the Tories on this side of 
the water, may extract therefrom many a good ar- 
gument in favour of Conservative doctrines. 

Pardon me these details of the shambles. I 
trust for forgiveness to the good-nature of John 
Bull. 

The literary novelties of the week are limited to 
two volumes. One is entitled “ Contemporary Poets 
of Germany.”’ It is a collection of biographical 
notices, a few of which only are substantial, and 
sufficiently developed seriously to interest the lovers 
of foreign literature. The author (M. N. Martin) 
has interspersed them with sundry elegant extracts, 
which give the work a sort of anthological character, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Of these quotations, a few are translated in prose, 
and these are incontestably the best; those in verse 
excite but slight interest. M.N. Martin does not 
possess all the requisite qualities, as a poet, to con- 
stitute himself the successful interpreter of the 
modern German muse—the most vague, the most 
capricious, the most mystical (insaisissable) of all. 
The volume, however, has a real interest. This, 
with some articles in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
from the pen of M. St. Rene Faillandier and of M. 
Henri Blaze, is all we, strangers to the trans- 
Rhenish language, have to initiate us to an 
acquaintance with Goethe’s successors. Among 
these many are worth knowing: Uhland, Muller, 
Henry Heine, Zedlitz, Hoffmann de Fallersleben, 
Freiligrath, and many others who, in one form or 
another, have contrived to throw some life, some 
spirit, into those peaceful and learned regions of 
cotemporary Germany—that country of which M. 
Michelet has felicitously said, “ ’Tis China in Eu- 
rope.” 

The other volume I mentioned is the first of a 
series announced by MM. Didot, Freres, which 
will be exceedingly curious. These publishers 
conceived the idea of compiling a summary of, or 
extracts from, all the memoirs relating to the his- 
tory of French society in the eighteenth century. M. 
Frangois Barriére, editor of the Journal des Débats, 
has undertaken the work. He ushers it in by the 
complete reimpression of the memoirs of Madame 
de Staal-Delaunay (not to be confounded with 
Madame de Staél-Holstein), who was one of the 
most spirited and witty women of that spirited and 
witty epoch. Her narrative, thoroughly personal, 
is marked by the most surprising candour; and, 
reading it, you would imagine you had before you 
the complete history of her failures and victories. 
However, she herself has said of this picture, so 
little edifying, “‘ The likeness is faithful enough, 
but I have painted myself en buste.” I own that 
few would feel tempted to see her “ full-length,” 
after the sample, quite sufficient of itself, of the li- 
centious manners to whose influence she was sub- 
jected; and the bold metaphor she has used re- 
minds us of the famous line in Horace : 


“ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 


Madame de Staal would be much less seducing 
without the reservations which her good taste has 
dictated. The Duchess of Orleans, mother of the 
regent Philip, whose memoirs are given next in 
order, was one of the women the most disgraced in 
the court of Louis XIV: she avows it openly, and 
begins by rendering herself ample and rigorous 
justice on this point; but after having, as we say 
vulgarly, fait son paquet, she does not spare that of 
others. Princes and princesses, young and old, 
all have their paquet settled. Madame de Mainte- 
non is never designated otherwise than as “the old 
Maintenon and her clique” (her ¢aid would not con- 
vey adequately the entire insult of this locution). 
The Duchess of Bourgogne, wife of the Second 
Dauphin, who in Madame de Sevigné’s letters ap- 
pears to us so gay, So pretty, 80 full of grace, is in- 
stantly changed by the pen of the dreaded German 
writer into a little woman—haughty, capricious, 
and (shall we aver this?) particularly dirty. The 
Duchess of Orleans affirms that this princess caused 
to be brought to her one day in the very chamber 
of the. king a certain remedy generally taken pri- 
vately. : The maid who had to administer this re- 
medy crept on all fours behind a screen ; the young 
duchess joined her quite unconcernedly, and when 
she returned to her place at the card-table of the 
king—the trick was done. But I firmly believe it 
is the abominable invention of an ugly woman. An 
extract from the memoirs of the Marquis d’Argen- 
son, and some passages selected from the 20 vo- 
lumes of the Duc de St. Simon complete the first 
volume of the series. The editor, Barriére, an- 
no as ing subsequently to these the Me- 
moirs of Madame de Hausset, femme de chambre to 
Madame de Pampadour; those of Duclos, of Mar- 
montel, of Rivyarol, of Madame Roland, and of 








many others whose names do not occur to me just 
now. 

The space you allow me would not suffice, were 
I to chronicle accurately all our fées. As usual, 
next to the soirées of M. de Rothschild, the parties 
most sought after are those of Madame de Pontalba, 
of M: Pozzo di Borgo, of the Duchess de Galliera, 
and Madame de Behague; Mr. Hope, your compa- 
triot, gives bals most remarkable, in so far as he ad- 
mits none but pretty danseuses. This is appreciating 
the poetry of these kinds of reunions. In the last 
court-spectacle Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, in the ballet 
of the Diable a Quatre, won the honours of the even- 
ing: Louis Philippe himself gave every moment the 
signal for applause. I happened to overhear a 
dialogue between his majesty and a member of the 
chamber of deputies; which I shall give you tex- 
tually, without addition, or any interpolation what- 
ever. “Did you find the evening a pleasant 
one 2?” said his majesty. ‘ Impossible to be more 
so, sire,’ retorted the other, with a bow.—“ I, too, 
have been much amused,” answered the monarch— 
‘the only misfortune is, that this soirée should be 
the last.” And he walked out before us without 
adding a syllable. These simple words, perbaps, 
translated into vulgar tongue by some great diplo- 
matist, might yield us on the political future of Eu- 
rope some precious information, 

In the way of other news I see nothing that I 
can well narrate save the duel of a Feuilletoniste 
(Pierre Durand du Siecle, commonly called Eugéne 
Guinot). Pierre Durand had spoken slightingly 
of an actress of the Varietés, who, having left the 
stage, is now on the point of becoming Baroness 
de V. The noble bridegroom considered this 
a fit subject for a legal squabble, and forthwith 
summoned before the Police Correctionelle our 
indiscreet chronicler. Shocked at this proceeding, 
Pierre Durand, in a second article, renewed still 
more bitterly his malevolent insinuations. On 
this the relations of the young actress took u 
arms in her behalf. Amongst them was (how, 
do not undertake to explain) an ex-deputy, M. 
Cc y, who evinced in this matter all the ardour 
of fraternal indignation. He caused the complaint 
then pending before the Judges to be withdrawn, 
in virtue of the legal axiom non bis in idem, and 
called out the journalist, twice guilty. The duel 
took place in the Bois de Boulogne, in accordance 
with the rules of chivalry. After twenty minutes 
combat with swords, the seconds declared that the 
two champions, equally valorous, had _ satisfied 
honour on all points, and that the conflict could 
not be carried further. At this juncture M. 
Eugéne spoke, and declared that he never in- 
tended to insult M. C——y or his family, and all 
was arranged. Tell me, if you can make a shrewd 
guess, in what this chivalric encounter has bene- 
fited Mdlle. V. (the actress in question), and if 
the Baron de V. who marries her has good grounds 
to be quite satisfied. 

The Porte St. Martin has revived Ruy-Blas, of 
Victor Hugo. This drama, whose plot is similar 
to that of Lytton Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, secures 
always a certain degree of success, thanks to the 
energetic talent of Frederic Lemaitre—the only 
tragedian of standing whom we have at present. 

At the Gymnase they have played a vaudeville 
in two acts of M. M. Bayard et Laya. This play 
was written for the reappearance of Bressan, a 
young actor who formerly gave much promise, and 
whom Russia, as is usual with her, seduced away 
from us, as she has since seduced Malle. Plessy 
(now Madame Arnould.) The fugitive returned 
to us in consequence of ill health, brought on by 
the hardships of a northern climate, is a jeune 
premier of elegant and sober manners, the only 
actor I have seen who could look or act the part 
of a grand seigneur, or prince of the blood. He 
has achieved in Georges et Maurice (the title of the 
vaudeville just mentioned) a success which is the 
more flattering as the piece itself is stamped with 
mediocrity. 

The Enfant du Carnaval, played at the Palais 





Royal, is a burletta which, did it cross the Channe| 
would have the advantage of making you acquaintej 
with a type essentially Parisian, that of the ¢ij. 
card, of the balochard, of the chaloupeur, of the 
flambard, all hybrid words unknown in the language 
of grammarians and vocabularies. These designate 
that light-hearted child of Paris, whose life passe; 
amid delirious raptures, frenzied dances; unhearj 
of inventions to live, sing, drink, dance, smoke, 
and flirt with beauty from morning till night. [,. 
vassor, who methinks has sometimes acted at the 
French plays in London, is admirably fitted t 
personate this eccentric character, whom he pr. 
alises in his slender appearance, his quick and 
quizzical eye, his active limbs, and his voice clouj. 
ed by the use of strong liquors. Levassor, who 
also sings in private parties, has introduced jp 
these a novel kind of chansonnette. The fables of 
Lafontaine, divided into stanzas and translated 
into Parisian slang, are sung by him to tunes which 
are indeed a degree beyond the popular. Theo. 
dore Hook never imagined anything more amusing 
than this queer amalgamation. 


{From our occasional Correspondent] 
Paris, Feb, 23, 1846, 
Le joyeux charpentier 
Aim’ bien & s’égayer ; 
L’dimanche il se iait beau, 
Pour se payer du veau. 


Quand il a de l’argent, 

Monte & Menilmontant, 

Pour manger du bifteck 

Des pommes de terre avec! 
TuErE! There’s poetry for you! Isn't it sub- 
lime? Ah! none but one of the innumerable tribe 
of the grands poétes of the fair land of France could 
pour forth such inspired words. They do honow 
alike to his head, his heart, and his genius, They 
are, as they deserve, nightly applauded by thousands 
at the Théatre de la Gaité; and are destined, no 
doubt, to be transplanted, with the murderows, 
bloody, virtuous, vicious, lovesick, sentiment, 
twaddling melodrama, in which they appear to the 
English stage. And truly do they merit the bo- 
nour, for 1 defy any English dramatist to equi 
them. It is such brilliant flights of genius that 
make the French drama so superior to yours, that 
your authors dare not even think of writing an 
original piece ; all must come from the French. 

David the composer, who made so much noise 
some time ago, has lately arrived in Paris; and in- 
tends shortly to bring out a new work, entitled 
Moses at Sinai. 

The population of Paris is 912,035 persons; 
34,396,800 square métres are occupied by the ca 
pital, which possesses 42,000 houses, 1922 public 
ways, 59 barriérs, 46 roads called de ronde, 37 
quays, 20 boulevards, 37 avenues, 133 places, 37 
bridges, 105 courts or “cities,” cloisters, &c., 9 
palaces, 23 remarkable edifices, 6 public gardens, 
4 triumphal arches, 5 columns, 1 obelisk 35 libra- 
ries, 13 museums, 28 monumental fountains, 38 
churches, 23 convents, 26 hospitals, 4 equestrian 
statues, 24 theatres, and 39 barracks. | 

Montholon’s account of the captivity at St. He- 
lena is still being published in batches by one of 
the daily newspapers. It excites, upon the whole, 
little attention; and it is remarkable that many 
of the persons particularly mentioned in it, of 
their friends for them, have protested against its 
correctness. The work falls immensely short of 
what was expected from it; and one of its greatest 
defects is, that it contains nothing new—not even 
the calumnies on Sir Hudson Lowe and the Eng- 
lish ministers.— [We anticipated these remarks in 
our review. See L. G., No, 1517.] ' 

There are 26 daily Newspapers published in this 
city, possessing altogether about 140,000 sub- 
scribers. In this number the Journal des Débals, 
Le Constitutionnel, La Presse, and Le Siécle, figure 
for 100,000, and L’ Epoque for 20,000. Conse- 
quently the remaining 21 have only 20,000 sub- 
scribers among them, or about 950 each, An im- 
pression of 140,000 copies struck off daily far exceeds 
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that of the London daily journals ; but I don’t think 
that it would be just to assume that they have so 

ers as your newspapers have. There are 
certainly in France an immense number of cabinets 
de lecture, and cafés, which are much frequented 
for the perusal of newspapers ; but I repeat that the 
‘ournals, generally speaking, do not pass through 
any thing like the same number of hands as yours 
do, And even of those who do read them, one 


as true of police as of politics. Some oldish per- 
sons remember the London Charlies, miscalled 
Watch-men, who immediately preceded the smart 
uniformed body now enlisted to keep order in the 
streets and protect property in the houses. But 
who knows any thing about the constables of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, about the close of the 
17th century? They belong to black-letter times: 
they are of antiquity enough for resurrection in 





half do not care a fig about them as newspapers ; 
that is, they never look at their political or general 
news, but content themselves with the romances 
that figure in the fueilleton department; a descrip- 
tion of literary matter which your newspapers dis- 
dain. In fact, if the Parisian journals were to be 
deprived of their tales and r , and fueillet 
articles, one half of them, if not more, would, I am 
confident, cease to exist. Even the Journal des 
Debats itself, a great political organ, and one of 
the ablest and most distinguished newspapers in 
the world, would fall from its high estate, if it 
were to deprive its readers of two or three columns 
of light reading per diem. So convinced are the 
newspapers that as mere newspapers their decline 
would be inevitable, that they are compelled, in 
addition to the tales and romances which figure 
every day in their fueilletons, to offer what they call 
primes to their subscribers, which consist of popular 
novels or tales, or other literary works. Does not 
all this prove that the French, speaking generally, 
take very little interest indeed in political matters? 
And be it remembered, that in Paris there are no 
weekly newspapers except such as are devoted to 
particular interests—rail ways, agriculture, and such- 
like ; that the labouring classes have not, like yours, 
their Sunday broadsheets, containing an epitome 
of all the news of al] the world, with political arti- 
cles written specially for them. Another proof— 
is it not?—that politics are really and truly not much 
heeded by the great mass of the people in this coun- 
try. And what is the consequence of this? Why, 
that the French are disgracefully ignorant of all 
that is passing in the world; and that the English 
are immensely their superiors in general informa- 
tion and intelligence. Of course, I am not alluding 
to the educated classes of France ; for they are every 
whit as intelligent and well read as the same classes 
in England; but I refer to the mass, to the crowd, 
to the nation, to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
shopkeepers, clerks, and such people, and to nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand arti- 
sans and labourers. 

The poor Carnival is pretty near its last end: 
on Wednesday night, or rather on Thursday morn- 
ing, it will have to give up the ghost for the pre- 
sent; it has “fallen, fallen, fallen, from its high 
estate,” to a very pitiable position indeed. Its 
masked balls, it is true, still maintain their ground; 
but even they are but the spectres of what they once 
were: no longer frequented by women of character 
and men of station, but the haunt of the dissolute 
among men, and the most degraded of the sex. Its 
promenades of the beuf gras, too, it still possesses : 
but they are sad affairs, lugubrious pageants, foolish, 
silly, and contemptible as a 1st of May London fes- 
tival. ‘For all the rest, the Carnival is on its last legs. 
The time is drawing nigh in which it will exist no 
more—in which its very name will be all that will 
Prove that it once lived. Its mummers and mask- 
rs in the streets are now confined to some half 
dozen bedizened men, making desperate efforts 
to be funny ; its blowers of cow-horns and bugles 
tconomise their wind ; its carriers of blazing torches 
leave to the moon and the gas-lamps the task of 
lighting the earth: it has become solemn, dumpish, 
— all ee has departed; as Mr. George 

ns would say, it is going — going — i 
mea boigone y, it is going —going —and will 
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ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
j CONSTABULARY POLICE, OLD AND NEW. 
TEMPORA mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis,”’ is 





the Archeological Association—that is, to be de- 
scribed, but not laid on the table. We picked up 
the other day a little volume, purporting to be an 
eighth edition of “ A Guide” for these worthies, 
“ and are to be sold by most Booksellers,” in scan- 
ning which we fell upon sundry things more new 
and amusing to us than the older accounts of Saxon 
and Norman fiscalism and conservation of good 
manners, alias keeping the peace. A few of the 
particulars may, perhaps, in like manner amuse 
our readers. The purport of the book is declared 
to be “ briefly to shew the extent and latitude of 
the offices of constables, churchwardens, overseers 
of the poor, &c. &c., and their duties in regard to 
burying in woollen, collecting the maintenance of 
ministers in London, supervising the pavements, 
sewers, and Dreins, and prohibiting French goods! !”’ 

The author or editor, Mr. Meriton, sets out by 
a candid confession that his preceding editions are 
“ now but a blind guide,” in consequence of old 
acts of parliament having expired, and new acts 
been passed: and he then lectures the constables, 
by way of preface, on the large extent of their 
office and how little skill or knowledge many of 
them have. He next informs them what they have 
to do anent Riots and Routs, tobacco - planting, 
and also touching bastards, &c. But his first 
grand point is the grand origin of their name, 
which he tells them is compounded of two old Saxon 
words, Cuninge or Kininge which signifies King, 
and Stable (which) signifieth stability, and shews 
that they are the stability or stay of the king and 
kingdom.* 

It is evident, from part of their instructions, that 
they were not to consider all ranks as alike in the 
eye of the law, and treat them accordingly; for in 
affrays, or where they observe persons in a fury 
ready to break the peace, they may commit the 
offender to the stocks, or to some other safe cus- 
tody for the present, as the quality of the person 
requireth—a wide discretion, of which, we doubt 
not, our gentlemanly great-grandpapas who got 
into scrapes (and they drank pretty hard in these 
days) very frequently reaped the benefit; whilst 
poorer rioters cooled themselves in the wooden con- 
veniency which provided for both their legs and a 
seat to boot. 

On the eve of Free-trade and terrifying tariffs, 
the following picture of the blind protecting folly 
of our ancestors is rather entertaining: 

“ The constables, upon warrent to them directed 
from the justices of peace, or chief officers of the 
cities, towns corporate, &c., are to search, within 
their respective counties, cities, towns, &c., in the 
shops being open, warehouses, and dwelling-houses 
of such person or persons who shall be suspected 
to have any foreign bone-laces, cut-works, im- 
broideries, fringes, bandstrings, buttons, or needle- 
works made of thred, silk, or any or either of 
them, made in the parts beyond the seas, and where 
they find any such to seize the same, 14 Car. 2 ch. 
13. No French wine, vinegar, brandy, linen-cloth, 
silks, salt, paper, or any manufactures made of or 
mixed with silk, thred, wool, hair, gold or silver, 
or leather, being of the product or manufacture of 
any the dominions of the French king, shall after 
the 20th March, 1677, during the term of three 
—_ or before the end of the first session of par- 
iament next after the expiration of the said three 
years, to be imported into England, Wales, or town 
of Berwick, or Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderny, 





* The title was brought in by the Normans; but its 
origin is lost in dark antiquity, whether Gaulish or 
Frankish. No Saxon words, we believe, end in ble. 
They are derived from the Latin.—Zd. LZ. G, 





Sark, or Isle of Man, mixt or unmixt with any 
commodity of the product of any other countrey : 
such importation and vending the said commodi- 
ties imported contrary to this act, being by the 
said act declared a common nusance: and such 
goods are to be seized, and carried into his majes- 
ties warehouse, and the vessel stayed till search 
can be made: and an information shall be the 
next term, or sooner exhibited into the Kings 
Bench or Exchequer; and if the jury find that 
they are French goods, judgment shall be, that the 
wines and brandy shall be staved and spilt upon 
the ground, and the other commodities publickly 
burnt and destroyed.” 

So much for French wares; but now for “ Irish 
Cattel,” respecting which, “if any great cattel, 
sheep, or swine, or any beef, pork, or bacon, shall 
in any ways be imported from Ireland, or any 
other part beyond the seas, into the kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, &c., it is forfeited 
one half to the use of the poor of the parish where 
found and seized, and the other part to the seizers. 
Six hundred head annually of the breed of the 
Isle of Man, and none other, are allowed to be im- 
ported from that island into Chester, and not else- 
where.” And a genuine Irish bull is passed among 
these cattle-laws, viz. ‘ English or other Cattel in- 
termixt with Jrish Cattel shall be deemed Irish in 
all respects!” 32 Car. II. ch. 2. 

The following in the chapter “ about Escapes 
and Arrests’? seems to have been studied from the 
grave-diggers crowners’ quest law in Hamlet: 

‘* If the constable, or other officer, shall volun- 
tarily suffer a thief, being in his custody, to go into 
the water, and drown himself, this escape is felony 
in the constable, and the drowning makes the thief 
felo de se; but if the thief shall suddenly (without 
the assent of the constable) kill, hang, or drown 
himself, this is then but an negligent escape in 
the constable.” 

Every body knows about impressing for the 
navy, but impressing for the harvest will probably 
be new to most readers. But we learn that by the 
5th of Elizabeth, “ the constable in the time of 
hay and coru-harvest, upon the request to him 
made by any man who wants labourers, for the 
avoiding of the loss of corn, grain, and hay, 
may cause all such artificers as he shall see meet 
to labour, to serve by the day for mowing, reaping, 
or otherwise, for the getting in of corn or hay 
abroad, according as they see them fit and able to 
perform ; and if such persons shall refuse to work 
after they are requested thereunto by the constable, 
the constable may then set them in the stocks by 
the space of two days and one night; and if the 
constable neglect to perform his office, he forfeits 
forty shillings.” 

The labourer, too, must have a testimonal on 
going away ; for without such a document any other 
farmer employing him is liable to penalty of five 
pounds, and the defaulter to be imprisoned, or, if 
he shew a false one, whipped and “ used as a va- 
gabond,” which was not pleasant in those days, 
however agreeable and superior in accommodation 
to workhouses jails have since been made. 

In respect to their beer our forefathers were 
justly fastidious, and they took great pains to have 
it genuine. We have lost all hopes of such a be- 
verage, and are horribly abused by deceitful malts, 
which were heavily denounced in every locality : 

“ Now these deceitful malts are of three sorts, 
to wit, such as are not well made, and that is where 
barly malt hath not in the making thereof in the 
fat, floor, steeping, and drying thereof, three weeks 
at the least, except it be in the months of June, July, 
and August, and in those months it must have 
seventeen days; for under such time it cannot 
be well made nor wholesome. 2 E. 6. ch. 10. Dalt. 
J. P. ch. 33. fol. 87. Secondly, no malt ought to 
be put to sale, unless before the sale thereof, by 
treading, rubbing, and fanning it, they take out of 
every quarter half a peck of dust, or more, on 
pain to forfeit 20d. for every quarter otherwise sold, 
to be divided between the king and the prosecutor.” 
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Among the duties of constables and other officers 
about London and seven miles round, they were 
bound to be aiding and assisting the president of 
‘the Colledge of Physicians, and all persons author- 
ised by the colledge, in the execution of their laws 
and statutes — what they were which could need 
such alliance and enforcement it would now be 
difficult to say, unless it were to oblige obstinate 
children to take their physic. Then beggars were 


far more severely treated than now; for “ the con- 


stable, headborough, or tything-man, assisted by 


the minister and one other of the parish, is to see 
(or do it himself) rogues and vagabonds, which 
shall be taken begging, stripped naked from the 
middle upwards, and openly whipped till their 
body be bloody, and then forthwith to be sent away 


from constable to constable the next straight way | Th 


to the place of their birth, and if that cannot be 
known, then to the place where they last dwelt by 
the space of one whole year before such punish- 
ment; and if that cannot be known, then to the 
town through which they last passed unpunished.” 
And alas for the classification ! “ All persons above 
the age of seven years, man or woman, sole or co- 
vert, that wander from their usual place of abode 
abroad every where begging; or if they do not beg, 
yet if they wander and loyter abroad without a 
lawful pass-port, and give no good reason for their 
travel, are accounted rogues: all scholars and sea- 
faring men which beg, wandring persons that use 
unlawful games, subtile craft, or plays, or pretend- 
ing themselves to have skill in physiognomy, palm- 
‘estry, or the like, or to be fortune-tellers; all 
proctors, patent-gatherers (except for fire), col- 
lectors for goals, prisoners, or hospitals, wandring 
abroad, fencers, bearwards, common players of en- 
terludes, and fidlers or minstrels wandring abroad, 
all juglers, tinkers, pedlers, and petty chapmen, 
and glass-men wandring abroad, especially if they 
be not well known, or have not a sufficient testi- 
monial ; all counterfeit Egyptians, not being felons ; 
all persons delivered out of goals, which beg for 
their fees, or otherwise do travel begging, such as 
go to or from the baths, and do not pursue their 
licence; soldiers and mariners that beg, and coun- 
terfeit a certificate of their commanders; all la- 
bourers which wander abroad out of the parish, 
and refuse to work for wages reasonably taxed; 
having no living otherwise to maintain themselves, 
and such as go with a general pass-port which is 
not directed from parish to parish; all these are 
accounted rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” 
Howperilous in those good old times for scholars,* 
soldiers, mariners, proctors, &c., to walk beyond 
the bounds of their own parishes! But we have 
done; and dare not, if we have done badly, beg our 
readers’ pardon, lest we should come within the 
foregoing category, and saffer accordingly. 





Dramatic Chapters. 
Cuapter ILI. 
ELLEN, Wife of Coronet DeLmonr. 
ADOLPHUS, her Son, aged seven years. 
HANNAH, an old and faithful Domestic. 
Scenz— An Apartment, near the Garrison. 
Ellen. Well, Hannah, he is here, and safe at last; 
But grant him no such liberty ain, 
To cross the river from the on. 
You shall have neither boat nor spear, young sir, 
If you attempt such silly risks again. ‘ 
Adolphus. But oh, I must, mamma, must have my spear. 
My father said that I might have my spear; 
When I’m a man, I am to be a soldier. 
Hannah. First be a man, a soldier afterwards ; 
But, boy, use manhood better than thy sire. 
Adol. What is that you say, nurse? 
Ellen. Hark, hark ! the troops are marching by the door; 
Go out, and watch ; ’tis fine to see them march 
(Ewit ADoLPHUS. 
Your faithfulness, my Hannah, warrants much; 
And I o’erlook the heat and hastiness 
Which are-the flaws of your incautious zeal: 
Say, was it well to speak before the boy ? 
A single seed implanted in his mi ; 
May grow to flower, and sweeten his young life, 


* Scholars, however, were included with reference to 
the custom in old English times of “Scholars” who went 


“ begging for money to keep themselves at school.— 





He should learn no 
He witli learn nothing, if thou lov’st his mother. 
lady—oh, oftimes my heart 
Seems as *twould speak or burst. 


Is all unworthy this unceasing 
To screen his conduct : this most useless heed. 
His acts. are tongues, which, could you stay men’s mouths, 
Would speak themselves, without or mouth or tongue. 
Lady, I’m growing grey in servitude ; 
These arms so oft have nursed you at my breast 
When you were motherless, that I forget 
At times my station. Oh, ’tis bitter, lady, 
To nurse the infant you must not call child; 
To have a mother’s 
Are but a vassal in that child’s esteem! 
good and honest race I come, 
Nor lowly born nor bred— 

; but ’tis thy over zeal— 
A failing of thy temper, not thy truth. 
you fill mine ears with tales, 
My mind with doubts, my heart with misery, 
And then urge faithfuiness in brief excuse. 
If Delmont loves not now, he loved mé once; 
If he’s indifferent, haply ’twas my faul 
If harsh and cold, where should his fau 
But in the bosom of his truthful wife ? 
It may not be that Ae is all to blame; 
Z have a hundred faults, which being slight 
Are haply not less difficult to be 
I am too serious, silent, spiritless, 
For one enamoured of society. 


ety— 
Would it were gaiety, and nothing more! 
Ellen. Of what dare any one accuse him more? 
Han. Men speak to one another what they ne’er 
Dream of proclaiming to an injured wife ; 
None, save a creature over-warm for prudence, 
put place in jeopardy. 
I list the things which gain no entrance here, 
that would paint thy cheek with blushing scorn; 
usband wrongs thee— 
[ELLEN starts, but expresses dissent. 


N 
He meditates-a marriage with another. 
Ellen, ’Tis false! impossible! but now I see 
Thou art resolved indeed to drive me mad! 


Han. He owns no rite, acknowledges no priest ; 
Nay, even now, woo’s one into the toil 

Through which he lured thine uns 
But he must hire some other knavis 
He who wed thee is dead ! 

Ellen, Dead! the priest who wed us, dead! 


Then what am I? and what, o 
Han. I spoke to rouse, not sink thy nature thus : 

I bring thee truth, put in its boldest shape, 

To stir thee into action,—thou must act |— 

But ere thou act’st—must hope! 

Ellen. Hope ?—woman’s hope ?—Oh, ’tis the breath of 


The iris of her being! but her fate 

Is in the breath of man, and there, alas, 

All things of heaven do wither and consume! 

O my poor brother, should his dungeon-walls 

Repeat one echo of this misery, 

How will he wrench the chains which bind his limbs? 
He dare not do it!—though priest be dead, 

And evidence removed—he dare not do it! 

I _ a brother still— 


an, 
Ellen. He will be here! 
As surely as the deed, he will be here! 
Heaven hath the means to work out its intents : 
justice thwarted upon earth, 


Heaven! my child? 


Would he were here! 


My father’s boat is floati 
I run to him, mother 


saw his boat upon the— 
dear mother,—I'll not go, 


Until mine eyes may evidence his 
Then break, and give me rest—an: give me rest! 
[She sinks into a chair,—A 


DOLPHUS embracin 
her—HANNAu weeping ° 








THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Madame Duicken’s Third Soirée Musicale. 

THeEsE musical evenings have been a great treat to 
those who listened to each classical production se- 
lected by this gifted musician for her audience; and 
the last was not the least interesting, 
to the. professors who were desirous 
result of Mendelssohn’s new trio 
mphonique (a piano- 


forte duet), which were admirably performed for 








is well worthy of his fame; although, in our in. 
ion, it is not one of his best efforts, The « allegn 
energico”’ is superior in conception to the “ andany 
expressivo,” although the latter part of the secon{ 
movement displays much feeling melody, 
“scherzo,” like all his music in this style, is splen. 
did, and inferior to none of his productions: the 
second movement of it is particularly beauiifi 
The “ allegro appassionato” is in many points finely 
delineated ; but there are things in it less wor) 
of Mendelssoh pecially the last few bars, whi 
appeared to be added merely for the Purpose ¢f 
returning into the original key, which is Certainly 
unartistical. The Germans have an excellent adazs 
respecting composition — unity with variety ; ap) 
agreeably to this canon, Mr. Moscheles’ new wor, 
abounds with elegant variety, and is at the sim 
time an original composition; yet we regret to oj, 
serve that it wants unity. The continual pauses 
and short musical phrases disappoint the ear; for 
no sooner are we pleased than we are disturbsi 
Were it not for these blemishes, it would be u 
grand a piano-forte composition (barring Beethove 
and Mozart) as any other of the greatest celebriy, 
The first, second, and third movements, thoush 
wanting in unity, are full of fine conceptions ; anuj 
the last is a composition of the highest order, Thy 
chorale is well introduced, but less effectively 
brought on to the “ finale,” the slow movement ij 
which is expressive and artistical. 

We have no space for a minute detail of this ¢r. 
cellent and fashionably crowded concert; but il 
remark, that the performance of Madame Dulckey 
was replete with elegance, passion, and classical 
taste: we know of no modern performer on the 
piano-forte who can do more justice to every style 
of composition. Mr. Goffrie executed his part a 
second violinist in a manner which shewed that he 
is not yet sufficiently appreciated for his judgmen 
and taste in the interpretation of the great mastes 








Mr. H. Russell's Concerts.—Although s0 vely 
often repeated, these entertainments continue {0 
attract crowded audiences, and the performer is 


— always with the same hearty applause. Mr, 


ussell, who is an Englishman, and not an Amer- 


can, as supposed by many (and the rather from being 
servilely copied by an American imitator, whos 
close erty are apt to mislead the public), wis 


one of the first, if not the very first, singer who at- 
tempted the plan of entertaining an audience by bis 
own powers alone ; and it is surprising to witness tle 


perfect success with which he does this. One of the 


severe school of musicians would be apt to sneer it 
so homely a style of music; but if we remember that 
the mass of people are more sensitive of the words 
of a song expressively uttered than of the music 
itself, the rationale of the satisfaction which these 
concerts afford is clear enough. However, we att 
not to disparage the ical pretensions of Mr. 
Russell's compositions. Some of his songs are very 
clever and pleasing, and have become very popular. 
The admirable manner in which he accompanies 
his singing lends also a great charm to the per- 
formance. In his descriptive songs, such as “ The 
Maniac” and ‘The Gambler’s Wife,” there is 
much originality, and they are sung with an effect 
and expression peculiar to the author. The e1- 
tertainments at Miss Kelly’s theatre are enlivened 
by some very amusing nigger stories, which con- 
tribute not a little to the very agreeable amuse- 
ment afforded. Many of the songs, since become 





so popular in England, were composed on the banks 
of the Ohio, and for the amusement of the negro 


boatmen, who quickly learnt to sing them in har- 


mony; aud the effect, when sung by a large number 
pulling up the Ohio on a still night, and keeping 
time to the oars, is described as very charming. — 











THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—M. Benedict's Opera, “ The Cru- 


saders,” was performed for the first time on Thursday, 
before a most crowded house. Our time and limits 





the first time-in. thi Mendelasvhn’s trio 


do not allow us to enter upon a full description of 
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the combination of facts, from the romantic history 
of the crusades and imaginary incidents from the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, which forms the plot; and 
we regret it the less, as we have more to do with 
the musical construction of the opera. The com- 
a pupil of the admirable Weber, seems to 
frame his works very much upon the model of his 
renowned master. In the Brides of Venice, every 
one was struck with the great richness and florid 
character of the orchestral music, and in the opera 
before us there is a display of even more complete 
knowledge and study of the resources of the or- 
chestra. Every accompaniment is worked up in an 
original and beautiful manner, often exhibiting a 
variety of the subject in obligato. In the -choral 
music the orchestra is also made to give that 
breadth and massive richness of character which 
can only be conceived and carried out by a finished 
musician. Taking a general view of the work, 
therefore, we should say it is more characterised 
by the rich part-music and motives of the choruses 
than by melodies. The opening “Chorus of the 
Crusaders” is very fine music, and the kind of 
type or burden of the work. The song of the 
Crusaders, without accompaniment, is also effec- 
tive, and the cavatina sung by Miss Romer, as 
Almea the Syrian girl, with the reprise and choral 
accompaniment of the knights, exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of opera-writing. Of the ballads 
there is not much to be said in praise; “ Ill- 
gifted ring” is very pretty, and was excellently 
sung by Harrison, but there is nothing so ele- 
gant and pleasing as “ By the sad sea wave,” 
in the Brides of Venice. Of the duets, that by 
Borrani and Miss Rainforth is remarkably good, 
and was well performed, as were those for the 
tenors and sopranos, “’Tis vengeance that can 
calm,” and “ From scenes of such distress.” That 
for two sopranos, as a finale, although clever in 
construction, is not very effective, and is more re- 
markable for having the concluding strain in unison. 
The quintette at the close of the second act is a 
charming piece of harmony, and may be considered 
the most masterly composition in the opera. We 
must not forget to mention the chorus of female 
voices, “Come! thou art bidden,” sung behind the 
scenes, the idea of which is exceedingly novel and 
charming. The grand chorus, too, at the end of the 
second act, “’Tis Heaven inspires our cause,” is 
really grand. The getting up of this opera is pro- 
bably superior to anything hitherto seen on this 
stage. The picturesque dresses of the crusaders, 
mingled with the wild-looking red cloaks and white 
turbans of the Syrians, are excellent; and the 
tableaux of the ‘‘ Enchantment,” the “ Siege,” and 
the “ Bridal” are quite a sight, although al! real 
lovers of music wish them far enough. With re- 
gard to this excess of spectacle in operas, it appears 
to us that the attention of the audience should be 
kept to the music, and the scenic effects, whether 
of canvass or living pictures, should be subservient, 
so as to give the mind a hint merely; and such 
things as sieges, with near a thousand men, women, 
and children rushing about the stage, amidst the 
flight of arrows and the crashing of falling towers, 
would be better avoided. The simple opera Ma- 
rilana” has proved a most fruitful source to the 
treasury for more than fifty nights, though un- 
alorned by trammels of this kind. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TOO EARLY FLOWERS. 


Bturriro. Spring-flowers! in the lap of Winter, 
=. how vainly ye cast your little garlands! 
inter cares not—Winter will never love you; 
Trust not the cold one. 


Purest of blue may tinge the cloudless ether ; 
ine may peep from the naked boughs untimely; 
en now may warble the early bride-lay ;— 
List not the false ones. 


Ye have a home where Winter may not harm you: 
Hak ore come ye, ye too-confiding blossoms ? 
not yet your own Philomela calls you; 
Wait ye the true one. 


Early thou comest, azure Myosotis. 

What, and fearest thou the lover shall forget thee! 

Thy bright blooms how many a loved one prizes! 
Wait, Veronica. 


Viola, come not, nor thy sister Pansy, 

Shrine of tenderest thought! till Spring, returning, 

Breathes her own sweet music through all the green{woods, 
Viola, come not. 


Winter but holds you in his icy fingers ; 

His chill frown shall descend upon your fair leaves; 

Winter’s smiles but gleam for the snowy Alp-peak, 
Robed in its glory. 

So, in a cold and selfish world, too often 

Some fair spirit arises—ah, how vainly! 

Comes she not like you—and like you, to perish, 
Beautiful spring-flowers ! 


Horsham. G. B. Hotmegs, 








VARIETIES. 

Sir Robert Gordon's Pictures, to be sold to-day at 
Messrs. Christie’s, are an interesting collection. 
Some are examples of the very old schools, some 
of great masters, some curious from their subjects, 
and some (as usual) of little esteem. A Wild Boy, 
by P. Veronese; the Family of Louis XIV., by 
Mignard ; a Descent from the Cross, early German ; 
and a satirical subject by Barbiere,—are among the 
curiosities: and from among the Domenichinos, 
Carraccis, Guidos, Guercinos, Poussins, &c., we may 
notice an Annunciation, by Mazzolino di Ferrara; 
a Head of a Sibyl, by S. Rosa; Alexander and the 
Family of Darius, L. Carracci; and 88, a Berghem, 
&c., as fine examples of Art. 

John Henning, Esqg.—We observe from the Ren- 
frewshire Advertiser, that Mr. Henning, the artist, 
whose sculptures, in relief, from the Elgin marbles, 
and other productions of art, have raised his name 
to just celebrity, has enjoyed the rare triumph of 
being entertained as “a prophet” is seldom enter- 
tained in his own country. Revisiting Paisley, 
his native place, after an absence of 44 years, his 
townsmen and the neighbouring gentry gave him 
a gay public entertainment, at which the Provost 
Murray, the Sheriff Campbell, Professor Wilson, 
Mr. James Fillans, the sculptor, and other distin- 
guished persons, took prominent parts. The whole 
was very honourable to the feelings of the hosts, 
and must have been very grateful to the guest. 

The Irish Professor Kane has been knighted by 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, the Founder of 
Savings’ Banks, died at Ruthwell, Scotland, on 
Thursday week. He was the author of several 
popular works, the last and best of which is The 
Seasons. His name is also familiar to men of 
science, from his geographical discoveries ; but it is 
as the founder of savings’ banks that his reputation 
will be perpetuated in this and other lands.— 
From thé Glasgow Chronicle. 

Deaths in the Musical World.—The last fortnight 
was marked by several deaths of deep interest to 
members of the musical world. On Sunday week, 
Mrs. Braham, the wife of our still most extraor- 
dinary vocalist, died suddenly of an affection of the 
heart, at the early age of forty-six. We remember 
her a beautiful girl at her marriage; after which 
she became stout, and remained a remarkably fine 
woman to the premature close of her days. On 
the 18th died William Hawes, aged 61, and upwards 
of half a century a member of her Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal and cathedral establishments. He was a skil- 
ful musician, and trained many an ornament (in- 
cluding the gifted of his own family) to the pro- 
fession. And last, Mr. John Loder, of Bath, so long 
distinguished and so highly esteemed for his emi- 
nent talents. He was a masterly violinist, and 
often led the orchestras at great musical festivals, 
as well as the Ancient Concerts and Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Hawes was the author and adapter 
of numerous compositions of popular celebrity, and 
both these gentlemen filled most respectable places 
in society. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—The Construction of Fugue Illustrated in 
a. Passacaglia and Twelve Fugues, by G. F, Flowers, Mus. 





| Bac, Oxon. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Fumoueghy of Wealth, by J. Crawford, 2d edit. fep. 
3s. 6d.— The Practice of Surgery, by James Miller, 12mo, 
9s.—Defects of Railway Legislation, with Suggestions for 
its Improvement, by J "Westieen. M.P., 8vo, 2s.—Cheever’s 
Lectures on Bunyan, post 8vo, ls. 6d. sewed; 2s. cloth.— 
Peloponnesiaca; a Supplement to Travels in the Morea, 
by . M. Leake, 8vo, 15s.—Literature and’ Superstitions 
of England in the Middle Ages, by T. Wright, 8vo, 16s.— 
Rey. E. Bickersteth’s Divine Warning to the Church, 4th 
edit. fep. 6s.—Rev. W. C. Bishop’s Sermons, 12mo, 7s. 6¢.— 
Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. 
W. Trollope, 2 vols. 8vo, 20s.—Pleasures of Poesy, by 
H. W. Haynes, 12mo, 2s. 6¢.—Lieut.-Colonel Reid on the 
Law of Storms, royal 8vo, reduced to 16s.—Manual of 
Field-Gardening, 2d edit. 12mo, 2s.—Educational Tour in 
Germany, &c., by Horace Mann, 12mo, 5s.—Lambert’s 
Hand-Book of Needle-Work, 4th edit. 12mo, 6s. 6d.— 
Jowett’s Last Discourse and Prayer of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Wick’s Scriptural Musings, 12mo, 
6s.—Cary’s Early French Poets (a Series of Notices and 
Translations), 12mo, 5s.—Cary’s Lives of English Poets, 
from Johnson to Kirke White, 12mo, 7s.—Mrs. Ellis’s 
Temper and Temperament, Vol. I. 8vo, 9s.—Englishwo- 
man’s Family Library, Vol. I. Mrs. Ellis’s Women of —~ 
land, fep. 5s.—The Parlour Novelist, Vol. II. fep. 2s. sewed. 
—Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence, 2d edit. ~ 12s. 6d.— 
Cure Romane: Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, by 
W. Walford, 12mo, 4s. 6¢d.— Search for Nitre and the Na- 
ture of Guano, by T. E. Eden, 12mo, 3s, 6¢.—History of 
the Kings and Queens of England, in Verse, by A. Rossen- 
dale, 8vo, 2s. 6d.—The — ; an Historical Romance, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— : European Library, 
Vol. V. Roscoe’s Life of Leo X., Vol. II. post 8vo, 3s. 6d.— 
Lenten Thoughts, and other Poems, by James Furneaux, 
18mo, 3s. 6¢.—Practical Comment on the Ordination Ser- 
vices, by the Rev. J. James, D.D., 12mo, 7s, 6d.—The 
Psalter arranged for Chanting, as used in the College of 
St. Columba, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Rev. T. Bowdler’s Sermons, 
Vol. IL, post 8vo, 7s. 64. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
h, m. 1846. 
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Marchl« . . — 12 37: 5 > 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SIR G. W. LEFEVRE. 

In the brief notice of Sir George Lefevre in our last, two 
mistakes occurred: one in putting the name of“ Shaw,” 
which did not belong to him; and the other as believing 
him to be the anonymous author of the Revelations of 
Russia, which was the work of the author of Eastern 
Europe and the Emperor Nicholas, reviewed in a late and 
present No. of the Gazette. On this subject a valued cor- 
respondent writes to us :— 

“Sir George—though, with the feelings natural to an 
Englishman, he might ee of many things he may 
have seen in Russia during his long residence in that em- 
pire—had too just a sense of honour to 7 a country in 
which he had been permitted undisturb to exercise 
his profession, and earn the competence which he returned 
to enjoy in his native land. The cause of the rash act by 
which he terminated his useful existence (for he was as 
able and successful in his practice as he was disinterested) 
is simply this. Formed by nature and education for the 
enjoyment of domestic felicity and the unreserved con- 
fidence of friendship, he was frustrated of both; of the 
former by the mental derangement of his lady (a family- 
malady) and the death of his children, and of the latter 
by a long residence abroad: so that on his return to Eng- 
land he found very few, if any, old friends, though known 
to and esteemed by a large circle of professional and other 
acquaintances. These disappointments, preying upon a 
temperament of more than ordinary nervous sensibility, 
would often cause a great dejection of spirits, from which, 
however, he would as often recover. But the fatal blow 
to his fortitude was the knowledge quite lately acquired 
of an affection of the heart. He became alarmed, and, 
magnifying the danger to himself, saw before him nothing 
but years of suffering unalleviated by domestic consola- 
tion and tenderness. His brain gave way.”—J. R. J. 

In our last No., p.170, the first notice of new publica- 
tions would be a little unintelligible from referring to a 
review of Sir R. Henegan, prepared for insertion, but 
ower oned in arranging the paper In the same page, the 

eological Report speaks of Mr. Murchison as he was on 
the 2ist of January, the day of meeting; since when our 
Government has so far recognised his just title to national 
honours as to dub him knight—a step, we trust, to the 
higher rank to which his scientific labours and their 
foreign acknowledgment recommend him-in his own 
— Dr. Richardson, the distinguished Arctic tra- 
veller, has also received the honour of knighthood. 

We are much obliged for the copy of the interesting 
table of the meteorology of Whitehaven for 1845. Its 
facts, observations, and reasonings, are deserving of gene- 
ral regard, whether they do or do not settle the question 
of the cause of the potato disease. 

ErratuM.—Page 180, middle col., for Marocheth, read 
Marochetti, ag the sculptor of the equestrian statue of 
Bonaparte, 
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Cure of STAMMERING. —No. V. 


“Great Berkhampstead, May 3, 1841. 
My Dear Sir,— 


. au 
ly your own, you have, as it 
Fe ean; 3 

my speech, that your con- 
and astonishment of all those 


THOMAS DU PRE, 
npn eee, Lincolnshire, and Head Master of the 
jrammar School at Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 
Mr. Hurt, chain aaa Street. 


AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 
bes meee aera hw ane, bathe Be is one the many Testimonial 
Letters received by Mr. the Carrara Water — 
“ 1 en atet, ora ae Place, Aug. 1, mona 
«* Sir,—I have tried the Carrara W: in those cases of n in 
which, from its composition, I inferred it. it would be beneficial. ~t act 
factory results observed in the cases in which it has been given medicinally 
quite confirm the favourable I have hazarded as to its a 
efficacy. There are three forms of indigestion in which the Pa 
Carrara Water has been remarkably effective. 
aon In the common form of indi; FOR 
rst, foul ton; tongue, and more or tom reget pm bow ante 
in ama nama a =a ——— repeated, has afforded relief to the Pain 


more 
pA dy ao 7 i other antacid, not excepting the aiptey quid 


tS abe Tacha Sor known by the pale, flabby, and exsan- 
guineo' ot peg 5 A by the ae and coa' bers a white 
slimy -s w th Fn wcaagpes tbe throat, dry and rarched 
lips, distressing thirs:, with wits Aatulenane "ia such cases it has quickly re- 


lieved these symptoms. 
those ts of the stomach arising IF a ited 
jucous eames of that organ, caused by free a 
vivial habits, intoxication, Teapr 3 other excesses of the table; th? thirst, 
of the tongue “y= mouth, have bein more 











brane wi restores 
ts sec! » from a like cause, it is waggle more pa- 
letsdbe, nak oven: when create the air for some time, does not become 
seats after the manner of soda water.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
“Ww. R. BASHAM, M.D. 
“ ' Physician to the Westminster Hospital, and 
Lecturer on Materia M: . Botany, and 
Toxicology, at the Westminster Hospital 
Medicine. 


“ W. Maugham, Esq.” 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Mr. A. Dunlop, Jun., at the Manufact: 
ert Upper ‘Thames Street. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDEIB’ S_ OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, 80 d for cmaaies 
asa ly ary —— ly salutary to the o 
pay annoy and lastin; 3 pa aay my Packet 4 labelled fun, pausing ‘kins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


Pang te wate ond oe ram Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
withou 

Henprir’s poate Toorn-Powpsr, an saaeton 1 preparation fo: 
beautifying the Teeth, and peers oe in a sound and healthy 

is the mouth, and divesting the 

peg iat ot — impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel in Polish 
an 

patent pone is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for taining <3 beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
= . delightful 

i uid isa i 


pecific for producing 
where dhe Hair is reid 7 Saerarene 


Hawpatx’s Corp Caza ov Rosus, prepared in great perfection. 
ImprovepScourixne Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 











OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DIS- 
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It — by of Sir iar 1 Paget, the ore be held in the 
nds attached to the Royal Hi re plecoggees gemay ing this year the 
interesting of Ranelagh, which were wh to the public in 
1844, when the former most it successful Bazaar w: maui tho pes: 
sence of His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, ‘after laying the 


stone. 

The —— have the satisfaction to state that the portion of be 
building neral 

they earnestly hope that em tof —, will be so far extended to = 
institution as A enable t ish the structure, and so render the 


means of rece! Aving — mensurate with the extent 
ofthe the malady it mber of demands 
for admission. 











some degree com! 
em to relieve, and the large nu 


The followi: al, noble, and distinguished personages have alread, 
expressed their their {intention tion to become Pat reneness— . 


Her Majest ete Queen Dowager. 

Her Royal Ln apy the Dachess of Kent. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond 

Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 

ss of Sutherland. 

of Abercorn. 
of Wi 








of Thomond. 
of Aylesbury. 





The Most Noble the 
The Most Noble the o 
bos Most Noble the Dowager Marchi of W i 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Jersey. 
The Right Hon. the Countess-Dowager of Ashburnham. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Clarendon. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Sheffield. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of St. Germans. 
pe mist Hon. the Countess of Eldon. 

ight Hon. — sees of Effingham. 
lady Fckasies Fits Fitz 
Right 3. Vireountess Jocelyn, 

Lady Ernest Bi 
The Right Hon. ~Wiscountess Canning. 
The Bient Hon. Lady S we 
The R -* Hon. Lady enc 3 Sandon, 

















- The Right Hon. Lady. Teignmouth. 
The Right Hon. Py a Selsey. 
. The Right Hon. Lady A 
Hon. ice eater Stanhope, 


Lady Hamilton. 
Mrs. Farrer. 
tions I of all kinds are earnestly ak Se 


Donat it 
oo —— _ stalls, — the rage ne” ga | popes 


tributions i in money, by those who are unable to assist in furnishi 
the stalls at the Bester, mee received by the Secretary, or the sees 


3, "biddul Coutts & Co. ; 
Mifax, TS utp, & Co. & Co.; Herries, 


» Deacon, & Co.; and by 
jm my Hatchard, Piccadilly; and ‘somes Nisbet & Co, Berners-street, 


Oxford-street. 
pa Hon. Sec, 
- CROSS, , 
20 Great Marlborough-street, ies 
Feb. 27, 1846. 


OMPRESSED AIR ENGINE COMPANY, 


Numerous inquiries havi 
in this Company _ as to the ing een of their air abbey, the 


that the ae of shares applied for phd Y aaclent | nest fo all 
necessary pu! justify them them in sta’ — ae no further call a bee 
Fond the fet depos off Lg peng 
The Wor! » Fall open t tion, at the 
Offices png RHA No. 5 all Mall East, tetwenn e hours of 11 
=< 4 daily, where Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may 
By order. 





iyi lying 1 oe Shares 
w feel 


D. E. AUSTIN, Secretary. 





_ Laeecony Anan Ix, for Linen, to be used without prep ion, Ls. a 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
tive Roral al Acad a. “Old. Jewry, beg’ remind the Nob ty 


_— A 
“yo: from all risof the Continent, for cl nomena the Cus? 


ion th the Cus- 
tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Ea of Effects to all 
parts of the hea 


Lists of i, Commemnendanes abroad, and e informati 
had on Same at Office as above. ore on Or 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL anp gyn = 
Epwarp Gotpsarp, Es: 
WiviraM Tits, Esq., rhs. S., Depety-Chairman, 
Groneox Caner Gurn, Esq. Treasure: 
Established 1803, 
For Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, and the Pur- 
chase of Reversions and Life Contingencies, 
Caritat—ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The whole paid up and invested, and yeoeret petapentions of the 
amount of Premiums receiv 


Lives, on Joint Lives and on the 





Insurances may be effected on 
contingency of one life ae 


Persons incomes from Church Preferment, Public Offices, 
and any otner Chil os or Miltary egyrrmerg Mae may, by appropriating a 
part of their income to the A wept gk alleviate the dis- 
tress which their death would chundien ecieten to their family or 
friends. 

By order of the Bo: 


sisieiaee 194, 208N CHARLES NENHAM, Secretary, 





ONCERTS of ANCIENT MUSIC. 


New Rooms, Hano or Sere 

, that the CONCERTS this poe will a — on on the f followi: 

ednesday evenings :—March 11, 25; April —_ 29; May 6, r ad 
will mence on the M 





requested to 
Street, where Subscriptions are 
may be procured. 





ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in Ten 
Parent after we is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


Important testimonial from Mr. W. J. Coo Su » Canterbury, 
dated’ Medical Hall, Jan. Ist, 1845.—Gentlemen,— It 2 


ENRY RUSSELL—On MONDAY Evenigs Eveneg 

t, March 2, at Miss oa 's Theatre, an entire new SE}; Ec. 

a a a, RUSSELL’S COMPOSITION will be presented to the 
public. 
Dress circle, 38.1 Upper Boxes and Stalls, 2s.; Pit, 12.; Private Boxe, 
lls. Box ce Open this day and Monday next, from tod whee 
Tickets and Places may be secured. sities 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, ix, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRAXCH. 
Complete henygpes —- the assured by means of an ample sub. 
6000 policies. 





er emis oF 6080 tal, e large fand accumulated from the premiums og 
Pie amount only of the annual ay uired during ¢ 
LE ig the remaining halt premiums bei vo out of ‘the eat 
aibur five yours, wil bo alanel ly divided among the ass , 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to assured. 
Ani scale of liarly adapted to 
surances are ttected for the purpose of securing loans or debts nina 
—— rates —_ jum, whereby credit is given for half the amoy 
of pi im for seven to be then hen paid off, or remain a charge po 
the re at the option m of the ellie. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRAFCH. | 


Half Premi-' Whole Pre- es (er Whole Pre.| 
| Age 





um first five mium after um first |mium after 
years. } five years. fen years. seven years, 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton Street, Bank.— Empowered by special Act d 
p< a4 5th and 6th William IV. c. 76. 


Tomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WitttaM Laas, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
any vom eee Esq. a Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
M.P. 


bury, Esq. 

aeoue Bates, Enq. Thomas Kelly, Esq , Ald 
Thomas Jeremiah Pilcher, ig. aioe 

Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





James chit, bs ne 
Rupert Ingleby, | Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premium. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., the Assured have the 
security of the Company’s rapidly increasing income, and an accumulating 
a invested in Government and other avail: 


le securities, 
amount than the estimated liabilities of the Com- 
ao 
of fe awa are reduced to the lowest scale compatible with 
the: security ot the Assured and the stability of the pes gl 3 thereby, > 
effect, giving to Policy-Holder an mediate and certain Bon 
without risk, in liew of of the deterred and frequently delusive prospect ofa a 
periodical division of Profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
#20 17 | @0 19 1 #1 11 10 
i. 1 


a 
1 M4 











PR np of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at rive per 
it compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

n Assurances for Advances of Money, as cots for debts, or as & pro- 
ane for a a ieally, where the least present outlay is desirable, the vari 
and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to be particu- 
larly tavourable to the Assured. 


The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter befure two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 








wafers rey highly ‘spoken of by s who had tal 

decided be: a in several cases 

asthma, and effects have been truly porns array I now re- 

commend them i a cases.—(Signed) W. J. Coorsr, —— 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, 
and all Uoordert ofthe breath and lange. To Singers and Public 

strengthening the voice; 
Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 94., and 11s. per box. 


its: Da Silva and Co., 1 Bride Lane, Fleet S$ London ; 
Medicine Venders. : — ~~ 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT sepeoe solicits from the Public an ins) 
his caput Stock of WATCHES, which has been greatly roaiee 
- meet the a4 t this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watches, 
4 Guineas eac!  excillont Silver Lever racnae Aathe at 6 pe each ; hes 
Gold Watches: $ Guineas each. Dent's ma 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and ie 


33 Cockspur Street, 8% Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


BR®itTisu ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Established 1843. 
Lorp A.szrr D. Conrnomax, K.C.H., F.S.A., President. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be holden in the Lapeer 
of the WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION, on Wednesday = 
March 4th, at at helé-past Eight precisely, to elect the Officers, Counc!', 
ion becomes a on 


&e. for the ensuing year. The Annual Su a 
the Ist of March, and can be paid to the * wecaae 9 or Secretaries, fro" 
whom also the Journal of the y ohn Aw og may be obtained. 


T. C. CROKER, F.S-A 
-Admi: 


C. R. SMITH, F.5.A. 
5 Liverpool Street, City. 


Hon 
‘Sect. 


Feb, 27th, 1846. 
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PRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, for the eg ey and SALE — WORKS 
of BRITISH { ARTISTS, is open DAILY from TEN till FIV 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One nog 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


—— 
RT UNION of LONDON — 
A apn NOTICE. er pe observing with 


Distribution of eae tbe Coclety"s 





that various 


be Antnall eoeeeun 
Sateen aeeoons 





By pong GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS 


4 Trafalgar Square, February 24, 1846. 


RT UNION.of LONDON, 4 Trafalgar 


Square, Shents Cross. By Authori of Parliament. 


Honorary 
POCOCK, Secretaries, 





R. H. the Duxs of Campntnce, 
The list for the current >, will a on =-é be -4 of March. Sub- 
scribes will receive for each guinea chance he ing 

a 3 valuaile work of art, an impression of sia as by —s t- 

foot, from the picture by 3 H. O'Neil, Jeph in 

* in outline, m: the 


this, “y- --4 
sittin fo tive of Campbell's “ Gertrude of 


Society by Mr. 
Wyoming.” 


thes SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 


hall Yard.—Members ogee my informed that the FIF- 
TEENTH ANNIVERSARY Mi MEETING will be held at the hn Ra 
oo SAToneay te token tet Hon. the Earl of Ellenboroug 
C vw on. jen! 
Les of the ryt E-4- at 2 o'cloc! 


G.C.B., First Lord 
= H. J. Towna, Sec. 


oS niche ilfeetss 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Second Edition. 
1 r }. 
‘To be published in eae iy Ly y Bare ls. each, commencing 


EMOIRS of an UMBRELLA. 
BY G. HERBERT RODWELL, 
Author of ** Teddy the Tiler,’’ ** Woman’s Love,” &c. &c. 
Ilustrated by PHIZ, in a Series of 68 Engravings. 
Part I. will contain a faithful likeness of the Author by the celebrated 
Bangniet. 
Also, on March 1, No. 2 of 
WOMAN’S LOVE. By the same Author. 
Illustrated by ALFRED CROW QUILL. 
London: Wholesale Agent, Samuel Gilbert, Paternoster Row. 
The above Works may be had of all Bouksellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
a he , ee oe eS 


T 
By ress a DICKENS, Esq. 
by George and the latest Corrections 
and ‘aieoton of the Author. 
No, 3 will be published on the 28th instant, — ls. 
in Ten Numbers. 


London: Published Se the Author, b: Bradbury and Evans, No. 90 
Fleet Street, and, Whitefriars. 





a 


With [astrati 





To be completed 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
. Price One Shilling. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL spireesicheamate) of 
PHILOSOPH 
By G. H. owes. 
Series I1.—From Bacon to the Pres-nt Day. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Price 1s. 6d. 
Qs the IGNIS FATUUS, or WILL-o’-the- 
WISP, and the FAIRIES. 
- By JABEZ ALLIES, Esq., F.S.A. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s Hall Court, London. Deighton, 
Worcester. 





Arnold's Elementary Latin Books. 
In 12mo, price 3s., the Fifth Edition of 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN 


*s* The object of this Work po is founded on the petncigten of 


In royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


OPULAR TABLES for ASCERTAINING 
t SIGHT the VALUE of ADVOWSONS and NEXT PRE- 
SENTATIONS to LIVINGS. Also for shewing the Expectation of 
Life at different Ages, Reversionary Value of Property at Death, or at 
the End of a Term of Years. 
CHARLES M. WILLICH, ~ 
Secretary and be University Life Assurance Society. 


London: Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 





In Twenty-One Volumes, with Eighty Plates, price 53. each, cloth, 

ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE and UNIFORM 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, aid HUGHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of 
Peterborough. 
Also, in Seven Vols. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. each, 
HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Reign of George the Second to the present Time. 
London: A. Valpy, M.A.; and George Bell, Fleet Street. 





Watson on the Teeth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


their Growth, Diseases, Reme- 
Addressed to Young Mothers, Parents, and 


HE TEETH: 
dies, and Loss. 
Adults en 
By THOMAS WATSON, Surgeon-Dentis 
Formerly Lecturer upon the Anatomy and aay of ‘the Teeth at 
Blenbeim Street School of Nedicine. 


Tu be had of the Author, 42 Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
M.D. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, 

Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
“We ay read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
information brought down to the moe period, and ofa very practical cha- 
but that it is conveyed in a ble and interesting manner. It 
is ditt difficult to fe arene any one part "of the volume as more deserving atten- 
posi than anot for all are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Scho. 


H. BAILLIERE, 219 REGENT STREET. 


1. WATERHOUSE.—A Natural History of 
the a na By G. R. WATsRuovsE, Bag Boy of the British a 
Imperial 8 with E and coloured Pi 
Pus bes reste shins oe Gd. ; a coloured, 2 3s. 

o,° To be continued Monthly. 


2. KAEMTZ.—A Complete Course of Meteoro- 
logy. By Kmxrz, Professor of Physics in the University of Halle. With Notes 
by Ch. Martins, and an A ix by L. Lalanne. Translated, with a, 
tions, by C. V. Walker, itor of “Electrical Magazine.” 1 vol. pos! 
8vro (pp. 624), with 15 ’ plates, cloth boards (1845), 12s. Gd. 


3. JAHR.—Short Elementary Treatise on Ho- 
mae and the Manner of its Practice, with some of the most im- 
it effects of Ten of the principal Homeepathic Remedies. 

aon 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


4. BOUSSINGAU LT.—Rural Econom - in its 
Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and ggg on By 
SINGAULT, Member of the Institute of France, With Notes, LF Edi- 
tion, carefully revised and improved, 1 rol. 8vo (1845), cloth boards, 18s. 


5. PRICHARD.—The Natural History of Man; 
comprising Inquiries into the a Influence of Physical and Moral 
Agencies on t! Tere = of the Human Family. 

Paricnarp, M.D., F.R.S., M. nT 1.A., Corresponding 

Institute, and of the al Academ 

Society of France; Member of the A josophical Society, &c. &c. 
pace cage bee —.. With < colonel and 5 plain Illustrations, 
engrave s Engravings on Large 8vo, elegantly 

bound in cloth, l/. 13s. 6d. 1845. 

Six Ethnographical Maps, as a Supplement to Sei Natural History of 
Man, and to es menasche lap the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, 
ons and one sheet of Letter-press, 1/. 1s.; done up in cloth boards, 

48, 1845. 


6. OWEN (R.).—Odontography; or a Treatise 


on — Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their = siological Relations 
rel and Mi ‘ ~~ he ¥ Ani- 


Mod 
male, This splendid work is now completed, 2 ois. ral 8vo., containing 
168 plates, half-bound russia. London, 1840-45. 6/. 6s. 


7. HUMBOLDT (Baron) —Kosmos: a Survey 


of the General Pigeon! History of the Universe. 8ro, cloth boards. 
dion, 1845. 10s. 








Vol. 2 in the press. 





Price 10s. 6d., with Plates, 


RASMUS WILSON on HEALTHY SKIN. 
A Practical Temtiooes Healthy Skin ; with Rules for the Medical 
and Domestic Treatment of Diseases, i isorders of 
Scalp and Hair. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Consulting Surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary, and Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. 





John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Part I. of a new and ae * stam = be o— in Two Parts), post 


FOUR MONTHS". RESIDENCE among 
the NATIVES of a VALLEY of the MARQUESAS. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Forming No. 32 ot “The Colonial and Home Library;” in which Series 
the followlng Original Works have lately appeared :— 


HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 

The AMBER WITCH. 

Mrs. MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH WALES, 
MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA. 

The FRENCH in ALGIERS. 

The FALL of the JESUITS. 

Lord MAHON’S LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 12s, 
UGLER’S HAND-BOOK of the GERMAN, 
FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Translated 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





European Library. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. each volume, 
IFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO X. 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
With additional Notes and Ill jons from the Italian of Bossi. % vols. 





imitation and frequent repetition) is to 

ir mee dao i he veginaing hie enable the 5 yg hedlnan ses 
pc Comer Diocesan “> weation as an useful work for Middle 
College at Chelan ools, and adopted at the National Soci: ety 's Training 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Riringtons, St, Paul's Church Wate: 
Yard, and Waterloo Place; and 
M [= ; r and Simpkin, 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


mS iM Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 


2, 
wien riret 5 Verse Book; or aay Introduction 
oy Ovidianze, With English Notes. 
With English 


With Imitative 


ni Mlistorise Antique Epitome. 


5. Cornelius Ne 
Earrcise, and Questions oem, Part 1. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


Edited by Wir1zam Hazuirrt, of the Middle Temple. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


REVOLUTION of 1640, from the Accession to the Death of Charles I. 


DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS ; an 
Historical Romance, 


*,* Be careful to order “ Evrorzan Linrary” Editions. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 9¢., bound in cloth, 
N ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 
By JOHN LOCKE, Gent., 
With the Notes and I!lustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his 
beg erp Ideas. Thirtieth Edition, carefully revised and compared with 





London: Printed for Thomas T: Cheapside, and be procured b; 
order of all Booksellers, “ 





Sir John Herschel. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
wean for 1846 ; all t! 
in science and the +f cores for } - + t Year. .< the Editor of 
“ The Arcana of ee Embellished with a finely-engraved Portrait 
of Sir John Hersc 


D. - il (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Strect. 








The Child's Own Book. 
In a very handsome volume, square 16mo, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings. The Seventh Edition. 


London : pre ogh's ~_? Tees» 73 Cheapside, and Bowdery and 
Kirby, Oxford may be had, just published, with ey 
New Cuts, The ‘Girl's Own vn Book by Mrs. énita the Thirteenth Edition. 





Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
2 volumes 8vo, 20s., bound in cloth, 


REMARKS on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


By JOHN JORTIN, D.D., late Archdeacon of London, &c. &c. 
Edited, with copious Notes, and an Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Author, by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, and may be procured by 
order of a i Booksellers. 





In 4to, with Woodcuts, price 1. 1s. 


OME ACCOVNT of the TERRITORY or 
DOMINION of FARNEY, in the PROVINCE and EARLDOM of 
VLSTER. 
By EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq., M.A. 
One of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Monaghan. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





War with the Sikhs, 
In cloth, with Map, 
HE PUNJAUB, being a Brief Account of the 


ont of the Sikhs, ks pty Fame me = -e, Productions, 





By Lieut. -Col, STEINBACH, late oe a Lahore Service. 
London: Smith, Fider, and Co., 65 Cornbill. 





Seat of War in India. 
Price 1s., coloured, 
NEW MAP of the PUNJAUB and the 
At Countries ; oe the _— so of Bhawul i, 6 
peer we a British Protect ion, and all the places mentioned in the 
intelligence from 1 
London: a Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth peice 32s., Ilustrated with Eleven Views in tinted 
ithography, and Six Maps, 
HE EXPEDITION to BORNEO of H.M.S. 
DIDO for the SUPPRESSION of PIRACY, with 
Journal ot James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak (now Agent 
Government in Borneo). 
By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
“ This is an i t an important subject. 
mend the work Sr Capentn neon Keppel Feith real Sisssute to the i 
readers.”—Times, Feb. 19. 


London ; Chapman and Hall, 136 Strand, 


We recom. 
of our 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








— 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
100 Parts and 9 Volumes have appeared, with 100 Steel 
and 1400 Wood Illustrations. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
+216 Weekly Numbers and 54 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


ill. 


SIR W. SCOTTS POETRY, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
12 Weekly Numbers and 3 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


IV. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


All these Periodical Issues will be completed 
in November. 


-_-__ 


The following are Complete, and always ready. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


ByJ. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. Price 10s. 


Uniform with the People’s Edition of the Waverley Novels 
and Poetry. 


i, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Volumes, Edition 1829-1833. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Volumes, Edition 1841-1843. 


Iv. 


SCOTTS POETRY, 


In 12 Vols., 6 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


SCOTT'S PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols. and 3 Vols. 


SCOTS LIFE 0F NAPOLEON, 


5 Vols, and 1 Vol. 


VI. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
8 Vols., 2 Vols,, and 1 Vol. 


‘ 
VIL. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER ScoTT, 


10 Vols. and 1 Vol. 


Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 





R. Cavett, Edinburgh; Hounsron and StonEMAx, 


Periodicals Published on the 2d of March. 
nee 
New R by M. Al dre Dumas, with Illustrations 
under the Superintendence of Mr. C. Heath, 
Part I., to be completed py eee oy Six Sheets of Let” 
THE COUNT of MONTE-CRISTO, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
With Twenty asumnen Drawn in Paris by M. VALENTIN, and En- 
ved on Wood by the most eminent” English Artists. 


success of “ The Mptaice of Paris” and “The Wanderin 
the the ay pee and illustra’ 
Dumas, of “ The Count 





ade. 
Work published weekly (if possible), in Parts; Part 
contain about One Volume of the French gel with two “Peaurtul 


will 
Uh 
will form Two Octavo Volumes, uniform 


The Ten Parts when euujate 
with “ The Wandering Jew 





The Monthly Series, Part XV., price 3s. 
The LIFE of GEORGE CANNING. 


ROBERT BELL, Author of the “Lives of the Poets,” &c. 
completed in Two Parts. 5 


The KNIGHT of GWYNNE: a Tale of the 
Time of the Union. By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by “ Putz.” 
Part Ill, price ls. 


Pe =k EDINBURGH TALES, Part XV., price 


By 


Part I., to be 








The Professional Visits of le Docteut Noir. 


Old Men’s Tales.” 
Lamont, raemar Drover. By Sir J, D. Lauper. 
The Ventilator stthe Old He House of Commons; or, Female Politicians. 
By Mrs. JounsTons. 
Presentiment ; or, the Infanta at Presburg. By Mrs. Gorz. 


By the Author of “ Two 


The ,BARONIAL HALLS. Part XV., Co- 
lombier 41 °” Merk L en “gs aap an Stuy Gloucestershire, 


Dorfuld Hall 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES of MOORE, Part 
xiOxias § | Mon an F org oye havi to one of the Plates, the 
publication of pulgeaal andl thet Ast of April. 


London; Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents ron Mancn. No. L 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Chap. XVIII. The oe in Ope- | ter of Ali Pacha.—XXIII. 


Cheshire 








The 


ration. — XIX. of | Duel. — XXIV. e Suicide — 
Prince Cavalcanti.— ” ithe XXV. The Marriage Contract.— 
Burglary.—XXI1. The Glass of | XXVI. The Capture, 


Lemonade.—X XII. The Daugh- 


II. The Goblin Steed. By J. E. Forrest.—III. Immaterialities. By 
oe Hooton.—IV. Nimrod. By the Author of ** Handley Cross.””— 
e New Timon.—VI. pe History of my Poodle. By Dudley 
was solved by a Codicil. ‘ By Shirley 
ly Alice. Kyteler. By Thomas Wright, M.A.— 
IX. The Cobourg Peninsula and Port Essington, 


OLD SAINT PAUL’S. 
Chapters II. and III. 
BY W. HARRISOW AINSWORTH, ESQ, 
With an Illustration by John Franklin. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





With a Portrait of Lady Cork, engraved from the Original 
Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an Illustration by 
Leech. 

THE MARCH NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contains: 
BRIAN = or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
VW. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Storles of Waterloo” * Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
Illustrated by Leech. 

Chapter VI. Visit to the Border— Hymeneal Pr: 
eae —— oe of some of whom wow 
Ch 4 VII. Another arrival—Captain Dan 
A. of what took place at my father’s, 


arations — Divers 
have been wil- 


ieldInteresting dis- 
th up stairs and down 





stairs. 
A Month at Madrid. The Beauties of Colonos. 
The Cornet’s First Deal. ™ nea and — Times. By 
Teo Last Daye of Riogs. By | Cerlesiiies of Cotieme, 8 
Mrs, Romer. 9 Henry Curling. oe ve 
OUTPOURINGS. BY D. CANTER, 
Lrsation XI. 


Farren’s Conseptien of the Character of TouchstonePower’s Eccen- 
tricity and ity—Liston, his mblance to George 1V.; his 
Liberties a ‘the Actors and the Audience 5 his Parody on Opera 
Dancing, &c. & 

The “ent a Zoology. By 


L- of an old Manorial Cham- 
Albert Smith. Th 


¢ Broken Sword, By 





Gaming, Gaming Houses, and Aitrea © alll, 

co : Lady Cork) with a Portrait. 
To my Nephew. 

TIPPERARY HALL. 

The Laws—Ale and Aéschylus—Breach of Promise - and 
the Horse—How to Fill your G ‘The ker 
— ‘arvaez over the Wins-skins—The Battle, the  Biyouse, 

and the yee ’a Geology, and Unfeeling Outrage by by Dr. 


OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contsnts von Marcus: .No. CCCIII. 

I. Three Poems. = Frances}Anne Butler.—I!. A Gallop to Grin, 
By Eliot Warburton sq.—IL1. Echoes from the Bac! 908, By Cap. 
n Levinge.—IV. Fionn. By Edward Kenealy, LL. i 
teers Mam “B Captain Marryat, <-> e Calm! By J. £ 
Carpenter.—VIl. ‘Town versus Country. By the Author of * po), 
Priggins. 7—Vill, igh oe and A pinion ot of Mr. Jolly Green.—IX. Beay. 
champ. By G, R. ights and Shades. By tis 
Author F 1s Stories of Waterloo. a etch of the Lives of th, 
Lords Stowell and Eldon.—XII. The People. By Michelet.—XiII, ‘1, 
ae By Charles Hooton.—XIV. Glimpse at the Decorations of th, 
on House, —XV. Milton. By T.J.Ouseley, Esq.—XVI. Literatun 


the Month. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCLXV. Manca 1846. 
CONTENTS: 
The Twenty-fourth Book of Homer's at ries yy Hexameters),— 
Il. ie Student of Salamanca. Part V.—I and Son. A Didatic 
Tale.—IivV. Mae 7 gf It’s all for the Bet. Conclusion.—VI, The Ro. 
man San ay gE . Mr. Brooke of Borneo.— VIII. The Smugglers Leap, 
—A Passage in the Pyrenees.—IX. Ministerial Measures. 
William cachecah and Sons, 45 Eoones Seek, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, 








Peasers MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


Price 2s. 6d. ne emg - 
Mr. Newman; his Theories and Charac' 

£ Le seu 1 de Noel. From the Notes of an Old Tra 
. To One who was Moved to Tears at Sight of Teaboee Statue of Hagar 


Rise of Napoleon. Pt the Author of “The Fall of Napolem.’ 
N : .. Italian Campaigns 
= Cou ropos, 

ren woh, ig Duchess of Newcastle. 
§ Milsers A pprentii 


Contem ry Orators. No. VIII. Lord Palmersto 
lage of mage worss wa! —s Settlement of Vale Cartier. 
10. A Brother of th History of a Literary Man (Lam 
Blanchard, | and the cnenees ne the Literary Profession. In a Letter 
tothe Reverend Francis Sylvester at Rome, from Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, Esq. 
11, The Common 
12. Modern Painters, 
13, What is the Position “of Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet? 
G. W. Nickisson, 216 Regent Street, London. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE.—Naarly 

Six Hundred favourable Notices of this a Eepelee Periodical from the 

of the Public Press have appeared, and can be seen atthe 

Pu 's—a sufficient Ceres tee that it really ‘is what | it professes to be, 
“a cheap, useful, and instructive Magazine. 

e Thursday morning, price T’ ce, or on the Is 
of an ik tae taining the wenhen hs in adv: oye] —- 
by T. B. Tail 15 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, and may be had of ay 
Bookseller. 


mane 








Cheapest Periodical Published. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE- 


Part V., consist e Four Numbers for Mancit, price oly 

Sevenpence, contains, in‘ediion - a i od P. of valuabe,amwig 

and instructive Letterpress, Nine gs, one of wi s by 

H. C. Sgzous, to whom wah the Prize of foo Guineas hes} has just been awarded bj 

the Art Union. ms 

Published by T. B. Shi 15 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, and sold by 
7 rs i Booksellers. 





Cheap and Popular Periodical. - 
G HARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


. (F vary), Sixty-four 1s of Letterpress, and Nine 
Aimer Reed oge by Ta sese Wseets, ries only Sevenpence, com 
tains, amongst many other articles of interest :—Gray’s Elegy <r ~ 
Poges—Last Word of the Singer—Popular Year-Book— Church Are : 
tecture—Life of Lord Collingwood—Popular Notions of pe egy 
and Feeling—Round Towers of ieclend~-Nerthern Marches and # 
The fll wing Optom 2: ee pret oat ot nears 600 favourable notices 
which ha are, it is hoped, th — 4 — the 
prietor is fs 


sithfall fulfill he originally 
“ Part l of thts peautifel an and cheap p mbiication is not hen equal, bot 


i vert ‘ 
"The jode eeeres 5 = talent lerning the ‘geting tA - 
do credit to works 
ions. The co Thhustrations are really msionseal wee, . 
art, and the matter, whether original or selected, presents the ins! “ 
with the in i In the long array of ches ? 
ular publications of the , we know of none to excel aaa 
ine.” the essential requisites of that — 
ewe t rise of he bat among the good, it is deci 





and 
pane oo 
nd sold by all 
Published by T. B. 15 nae Sere —— Hill, a 
by ‘7.5 ages » 





In 8v0, price 7#, 6d, (beautifully printed in red and black), 
HE PSALTER, arranged for Chanting: a 
used in the College of St, Columba, Stackallan. 


s, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; and Cramer 
ee and Co., Regent Street. 








New Work by the Rev. Dr. James. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6¢. 
PRACTICAL COMMENT on the 
ORDINATION SERVICES. 
By JOHN JAMES, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly ae? 
I. A Comment on the Collects. Tenth Bd: 
tion, 5s. 
2. Christian Watchfulness, in the Prospect of 
Sickness, Mourning, and Death. Fifth Edtiion j 
8. The Sunday Lessons. With Practical a 
Explanatory Notes. 120. : 
4. A Comment on the Catechism and the Occa 








don, 


Faraday on a Sunbeam, &c. 
an Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


sional Services, or the Mother’s Help. 5¢. 
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Arw Works and¥ Petv Cvitions. 


. 
Dr. G. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the 
MUSSULMANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. P 


The OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED, in 
respect to Facts and the Law of Nations, By Dr. Travers 
Twiss. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 12s, 

3. 
MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 


PHILIP II. of SPAIN. _ Translated, with the Author's 
approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo, 9s, 


4 


MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 


Translated, with the approbation of the 


FAMILIES. 
Post 8vo, 1s, 4d. 


Author, by C. Cocks, B.L, 4th Edition, 
5. 
Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S LECTURES illus- 


trative of various Subjects in Pathology and Surgery. 8vo. 
[On Thursday next. 


6. 
The PLOUGH: a Monthly Journal of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Affairs. No. III. for March, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
7. 


VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. Literally and 
rhythmically Translated, with Heyne’s Text. by the 
Rev. W. Sew£LL, B.D. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

8 


SOUTHEY’S OLIVER NEWMAN;; a New- 
England Tale (unfinished). With other Poetical Remains. 
Fep. 8vo, 5s, 9 


PALESTRINA: a Metrical Romance. 
Ronent M. Heron, Esq. 8vo, 88, 6d. 
10. 
- Foes MODERN COOKERY in all 
t , to a Syste: A 
dition. Pep. 8v0, with Woodeuts, te. 6d. es ae 
ll. 


The LIFE EVERLASTING. By the Rev. 
Dr. J. Wutrtey, Rector of Bally-mackey, and Chancellor 
iof Killaloe. 8vo, 9s, 

12, 


The Rev. CHARLES FORSTER’S LIFE of 
BISHOP JEBB; with a Selection from his Letters. 2d 
Edition. 8vo, with Portrait, &. 16s, 


By 


13, 


Booey i ee CORRESPONDENCE 
0 
Rev, C, Ponenn. 2d ‘Edition. 'B vols. Oo, —" ie i 


14, 

Lee ae aan ORAL, InaTRI. 

,\ ie 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Fdition Ven be és. a 
15. 

q pees : yokes PROTESTANT KEMPIS; 

, out Asce a i 

and Practice. 2d Edition. "Pep. aa *aneunene 

16, 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY ; 4 Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres. 
ion. Fep. 8v0, 10s.; bound, 128, 


17. 
iq AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
Ft te mandy ap, on Emel 5 Baton 
: 18. ; 
; Compe DER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 
vers: 
ofevery Nation, 2d Edition. my Pog avg ley t “ . 
19. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY 
EDGE and 
Fep. 8¥0, 10s get in ieee 
20, 
PRISONS and PRISO 
DSHEAD, 8vo, with icmeenen ten A 


of KNOW- 
16th Edition, enlarged, 


By Josrern 


21, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE 
RHETO- 
in, iad PORTRY. By Ricuanp Hiuey. 4th Dace, 


Toulon: Loxeaay, Brown, Garen, and Loxemans. 


SN 


The: New Novels. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


SR 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of “The Barnabys in America,” “The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


Il 
PEERS AND 
By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” “‘ The Banker’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


“PARVENUS. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, neatly bound, price Pive Shillings. 


Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 


VOLUME I. 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 


Will be published March Ist. 


our own way, every 


‘We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have 
family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young Husbands, 
should buy it for their Wives; Fathers, for their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters,” —Methodist Magazine. 


FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 





Price 6d., with numerous Illustrations, No. III. of the 


LMANACK of the MONTH; 
a Review of Everything and Everybody. 
Edited by GILBERT ABBOTT & BECKETT, 

Among the principal Contents are :—Some Account of the Month— 
The Plague of the Tongues (the Debate of the Month)—The Man who 
Lives for Posterity—The Cockney Mariner—The Melancholy Catastrophe 
of the Month. Don Quixote at Drury Lane—The Ethiopian Serenaders 
—The Valentines of the Month—The Old School—The True Lover to his 
Busi Jokes for Burl Writers—A Fashionable Novel in Three 
Chapters—Our Portrait Gallery, Mr. Macready as Richliea—The Music 
of the Month—The last R of Paris—A Marchiongss for Sale—The 
New Speculation of the Month—Cow Clubs—The Treachery of the 
Month—Political Maxims—Talk, Chronology, and Calendar of the 
Month, &c. &c. 


London: published at the Poncu Orrice, 85 Fleet Street. 








Published Monthly, with an Illustration on Steel by Lzzcu, 
Doeveras JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, 

Contents of No. XV. 


The Masquerade of Society. 
A Plea for our Climate. 


The Uses of Fools. 

Misery, the Miser. 

A Pilea for the World Below 
Stairs. 

The Devil’s Walk in 1846, 

To-day. 

How the Merchant’s Clerk turned 
Cabman. 

Railways and Royalty. &e. &e. 

London: Published at the Puncu Orricr, 8 Fleet Street. 


‘ople. 
A History for Young England. 
Chapter XI. 
views. 





THE UNION MAGAZINE. 
On Match 2, price 2s., with an Illustration by Pmtz, and several Wood- 


Engravings, 
THE UNION MAGAZINE. 


No. III. 
Contents. 
+ Thomas Carlyle’s Hero Worshi ’ 
; The arly Dead, p—(conciuded) 
. Letters from a joo Geni an ii . No.3. 
: The Contributor: eee Gen man Travelling in England. No. 3. 
» The Song of the Stolen Boy.—The Gi —_ 5 
Boye fie Cincy — ry: ¢ Gipsy Nurse.—The Captive Gipsy 
6. The Cathedral of Cologne (concluded). 
7. An — for National Art. 
8. Dissolving Views, 
9. William Fleming, the Deal Boatman. 
7 PSone 
+ Quarantine Tales (No. I. luded . 
12. The Corn Laws tecastoiea nies 


Published by Madden and Malcolm, Leadenhall 
to be had of ail inane nden 


*e* Country Subscribers are requested to send their Orders through the 
Local Booksellers. 





EUTICAL JOURNAL 


Price ls. 
M 


T HE PHARMAC 
for Manca 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 
Free Trade in Medicines—The Booger Functions of a College of Phar- 
of Ch 


epics isl ws Memes a hess of 
mn o! em! ssociates of the 
Of a Vegete-Alnslt Method of detects 

* — Met! t 
ary cines— Sassafras Root— Chemists Price . 


uggists— 





Pub 





asad Stewart; Baaburgh and Fasala ana'Co Dabo. 





The following Periodical Works for March 1846 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co, 


kK Mears PENNY MAGAZINE. Part II. 


Price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
Part XIV., with a coloured Plate of the Bacchanalian Vase in the British 
Museum. Price Js. 

[It was stated in Part XIII. that, to give the Series of Fine Arts addi- 
tional value, Coloured Kugravings, in addition to the usual quantity of 
Woodcuts and descriptive Text, would be introduced; and the price of 
each Part raised to ls. 6d. Many objections having been stated to this 
course, the Publishers have no desire to make their Work more costly 
if their Subscribers are unwilling to pe, for the additional valae; and 
they therefore propose to continue the original price, and to give the 
coloured Plates more sparingly, with a proportionate reduction of Wood- 
cuts and Text, when one of such Plates is given.) 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 
of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of * Old England.” 
Second half of Part 11., ‘<3 4 

(The demand for Part 1. of this Work having far exceeded the number 
first printed, and the coloured Plate requiring a considerable time fur 
its production, it was thought advisable, to prevent disappointment 
to the Public, to divide Part dl. The second half, now published, 
contains a coloured Print of the Statue of Charles I., and the remaining 
portion of Letterpress.) 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XI. 


Second half, price 1s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPHADIA, Part IX. Second half, price 9d. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. XIV., price ls. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XVI. Containing: the Panjab, Aff- 
ghanistan, Kashmeer, and Sinde, one Map—China, one Map~China and 
the Birman Empire, one Map—Malay Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
ap—lIslands in the Indian  seagag ors Map—Japan, one 


neo, &c., one 
rice Sg. coloured, and 


Map—Atrica, North, No. 1. Morocco, one Map. 
3s. 6d plain. 

Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, 
and 94. coloured. 

Evrors, containing 77 Maps, is now published in One Volume, with 
Title and Contents, handsomely half-bound in russia or morocco, co- 
loured, 3/. 13s, 6d. ; plain, 2/. 16s. 


OLD ENGLAND, in Two Volumes, handsomely 


bound in cloth, price 2/. 5.; or each Volume singly, price 1/. 2s. 6. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, Vol. I., 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d.; or with Fourteen Portraits 
on Steel of nent Disco and | in the Useful Arte, 


price 12. 4s. 
CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE, One Volume complete, price 2/. 6s. cloth. 


PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND during the THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE. 

[The publication of the Second Part is delayed for one Month. It will 
appear with the Magazines on the 3lst March. The Publishers adopt 
this course to allow due time to the Retail Booksellersto obtain Sub- 
scribers, so that the number to be printed may be proportioned to the re- 

ular demand. Each Part will contain, in addition to the letterpress, a 
ap and a Portrait, or two Portraits.) 


22 Ludgate Street; February 24, 1846, 





HE LITERARY GAZETTE; &c. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 28, 1846. | Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom, in 1 large 8vo0 volune, 
bound in cloth, and containing upwards of Sixty Engravings, price 15s. 
New Books Just Published 


By Mr. BENTLEY. 





1. 
SCOTLAND: its FAITH and its 
FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ie 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Marquess WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


3. 

The PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES 
of SPAIN. By N. A. WELLS, Esq. Imperial 8vo, hand- 
somely bound and printed, with numerous and splendid En- 
gravings, price One Guinea; India proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


4. 
FOURTH EDITION of the HISTORY 
of the REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. By W. 
H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


5. 

A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By THOMAS H. BRAIM, Esq., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Principal of Sydney College. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


6. 
MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. By 
Mrs. THOMSON. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


7. 


MARGARET CAPEL. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ The Clandestine Marriage.” 3 vols. 


8. 
The COLLECTIVE EDITION of Lord 
CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. Edited by Lord MAHON. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


9. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS 


of GEORGE III. Edited by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, 
Bart. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


10. 


The CHAINBEARER. By J. FENI- 
MORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


11. 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Grandson, the 
Third Earl. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


12, 


AMOS’ LECTURES on CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 8vo. 


13. 
Dedicated to Count D’ Orsay. 
TALES from BOCCACCIO, with Mo- 


dern Illustrations. 6s. cloth, 


14. 


MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS 


and their ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


15. 
The Standard Novels. 
AYESHA, by JAMES MORIER, 
the New Volume of “‘ THE STANDARD 


Esq.; forming 
NOVELS and ROMANCES.” Complete in 1 vol., neatly 
bound and embellished, price 6s. 





THE MODERN COOK; 


OR, A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE CULINARY ART IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


Adapted as well for the largest Establishments as for the use of Private Families. Containing an extensive and Varied 
Collection of Bills of Fare for Every Month in the Year, a copious Index, and a Glossary, 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
Pupil of the celebrated Caréme, and late Maitre d’H6tel and Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Of the many English Works on Cookery now before the Public, each professing to supersede all others that have 
preceded it, it may be safely affirmed that there exist not any which display a eT extensive practical knoy. 
ledge of the subject to entitle them to be regarded as authorities. And it may be consider extraordinary that a nation 
like England, proverbial for her love of good cheer,—possessing within herself nearly all the requisites for furnishing the 
noblest feasts, and commanding through her commerce and wealth those luxuries which Nature has denied her—shouk 
have so long been without a satisfactory Treatise on this important Art. 

When we remember, however, that the majority of these books were written by aoa whose real knowledge of such 
matters must necessarily have been very limited — probably none of them ever having beheld the interior of a wel. 
appointed kitchen—can we any longer wonder that they should have produced ridiculous, disjointed compilations! |; 
these books they have faithfully copied each others’ errors; and, under alluring titles professing to give a comple 
system of Cookery, these Treatises will generally be found to contain the most absurd directions, particularly for the ue 
of herbs, spices, and condiments ; as well as a confused jumbling together of ill-assorted ingredients, without Tegard ty 
taste, economy, or even common sense. : 

The Work now about to be published is the production of a native artist, bred in the best French school, but thy 
roughly conversant with English tastes and predilections. In addition to his theoretical knowledge acquired under ty 
best auspices, a practical experience of every branch of the profession has well qualified him for the undertaking. 

Mr, Francatelli’s book will recommend itself, from its extensive range of the Art, from the copiousness of the Recips, 
and from the plain style in which it is written: the simple and easy method of demonstration employed by hin 
throughout his work will make it clear even to the least experienced Cook. 

Such a Treatise, indeed, as the present has now become indispensable from the progress of general refinemen 
manifest in the culinary establishments of the English Gentry ani Middle Classes. 1t will enable every one, by a 
easy and effectual method, wherein both health and palate are consulted, to furnish their tables with good taste ay 
economy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. DICKINSON AND Son, 


114 NEW BOND STREET. 


HON. MISS EDEN’S PRINCES anp PEOPLE or INDIA. 


A very few copies left, the drawings being erased from the stones. This work contains Portraits of most of the promi- 
nent characters pate in the late events in India, amongst which are Shere Singh, Heere Singh, Rajah of Pattialah 
(hanged at the close of the late battle for treachery); also accurate likenesses of the Akoler and other Sikh tribes. 
Price(bound) ..-. + £4 40 


II. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA. 
By Major Sir W. C. HARRIS, 
This splendid and original Work may be procured at the Publishers. 





Price (plain) . p * - 42 3230 
» (colouredand mounted) . 6 6 0 
III. 

Just published, 


A NEW PRINT OF 


: x 
THE TOWN AND FORT OF FEROZEPORE 
By H. PILLEAU, Esq., late 16th Lancers. 

Price(plain):. . . - £0 3 0 
» (coloured) . . 05 0 
IV. 
To be published on the 11th March, Part II. of 


SCENERY OF THE RHINE. 


By C. R. KNIGHT, Esq., late 25th Regiment. 

Sussects.—Rolandseck, Nonnerweath, and the Drachenfels—Ehrenbreitstein — Marksberg Castle —Thurnberg oe 
The Rheinfels—Gutenfels Castle and the Pfalz—Rheinstein Castle—Ehrenfels Castle—General View of the ee —s 
Castle of Heidelberg—InteriorjCourt of Heidelberg Castle—Falls of the Rhine at Schauffhausen—Coire—J wry ra 
Vorder and Heinter Rhine at Reichenau—The Second Bridge over the Rhine in the Via Mala—View of the ho 
Pass above Andeer-Splugeen—Vignette Title-page. 

Priceofthe Work . . . £2 2 0 
v. 
In a few days will be ready, the Reprint of 


THE SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 


By LADY DALMENY. 
“* A most remarkable production.”—Spectator. 
‘A most beautiful work, and charmingly got up.”—Literary Gaxette. 


“It far surpasses, for mingled taste and splendour, any thing else of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Cout 


Journal. ‘ 
“* A series of pictures which places her (Lady Dalmeny) amongst the most talented designers of the day.” —Morning Poth 
“ The most tiful and elegant, the loveliest and most Recinsting, production of the season. It is a paragon. 


Naval and Military Gazette. 


“ A work of great elegance, produced with gorgeous effect, yet in perfect taste and in admirable harmony.”—A4r + Ustiot 








Richard Bentley, New B blisher in 
tley, New erecien Bisel, Pu isher 

























Price ofthe Work . ‘ £1 11 6 
Proofs(bound) . ° . 212 6 
m : onder 1 (it 
Printed by Cuantzs Ropsox, of Number 51 , King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Guonon Lever, Vf aie 
ie See Comhoralt’ there ‘hoods inthe Toon Printer, and crcon Se Sa meme FRavK.rx, of Paradise om, okt Morea 
in the County of Bi , Printer, at their Printing Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, in the Cily ON ¢ yi. 
Published by uitan Axons Schirrs, of Number 13 South Molin Sire, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, is Oo ei del 
dlesex, ? Lrrznary Gazerrn Orricz, Number ‘ellington Street, Strand, precinct Sevoy 
County of Middleecz, on Saturday, Febrvary 3 Wiley end Pytnam, 161 Bradway. 
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